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THE Berlin correspondent of the Standard — 


reports the discovery of fifty-four fragments 
of clay pipes, which had evidently been used 
for smoking, 9 feet below the surface of the 
ground, in the old Roman fort of Aliso, near 
Haltern: ‘“ Lieutenant-Colonel Dahm satis- 
fied himself that the earth had not been 
disturbed, and the things themselves showed 
Roman handiwork. [If all this turn out to 
be correct, an interesting little problem in 
archeology will be solved. Such a great 
number of antique pipes have been found 
in this country and elsewhere, under circum- 
stances which made it improbable that they 
could be more recent than the introduction 
of tobacco, that many authorities have in- 
clined to believe that in fact smoking was 
practised long before the discovery of America. 
There is a famous mantelpiece in Cawdor 
Castle which bears the date ‘1510,’ and one 
of the figures upon it represents a fox smoking 
a pipe. That settled the question, should 
there be no mistake; but hitherto arche- 
ologists have assumed, mostly, that the figure 
was added at a later date.” If the pipes be 
genuine, it is possible that hempseed was the 
material smoked. 


eb ob & | 
We hear that there is danger of the Carliol 
Tower—once called the Cutlers’ Tower—on 
the city wall at Newcastle-on-Tyne being 
sold and destroyed in connection with the 
making of a new street. A special meeting 
of the local Society of Antiquaries has been 
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held “to consider the best means to be 
adopted to secure the co-operation of the 
Corporation of Newcastle in the preservation 


of local antiquities,” and we trust that their . 


efforts to save the tower will be successful. 


¢ ¢ *¢ 

It has been decided to hold an “Old 
Southampton Exhibition” at the Hartley 
College, Southampton—subject to the con- 
sent of the Council of the College—during 
the week September 12-17. It is intended 
to limit the scope of the exhibition, as far as 
possible, to the antiquities of the Borough of 
Southampton and its immediate neighbour- 
hood ; but a section will be left open for 
objects of special interest from other parts 
of Hampshire. The general secretary is 
Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Hartley 
University College. 


¢ + ¢ 

Ecclesiologists should read an article on 
“The Church of Chipping Ongar” in the 
Builder of August 6. The writer, in his 
careful account of the fabric, shows that it 
suggests some curious questions, both as to 
the use made of Roman tiles and the prob- 
able age of some of the brickwork. There 
are other points of interest in the building. 
On the chancel floor is an inscribed grave- 
cover preserving the memory of a first cousin 
of the Protector—Jane, daughter of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, who was knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1598. A tablet to the memory of 
Mrs. Sarah Mitford against the south wall 
of the chancel is the occasion of a quaint 
story. “On the occasion of one of our 
visits,” says the writer, “our attention was 
particularly directed to this monument by 
a worthy tradesman, who said that many 
persons came to the church expressly to see 
it. The arms above the tablet were described 
by him as bearing the fourfold cognisance of 
‘a flea, a fly, a louse, and a comb,’ with a 
singular legend as to their origin! As the 
arms are now uncoloured and high up, they 
are somewhat difficult to decipher ; but they 
proved to be a fesse between three moles 
(Mitford), impaling a chevron between three 
combs (Botell) !” 

The issue of our contemporary for August 13 
contained a sheet of drawings of some very 
interesting Breton chapels. 
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At the annual meeting of the Devonshire 
Association, held at Teignmouth in July, 
complaint was made of the wanton destruc- 
tion of prehistoric relics on Dartmoor, chiefly 
by the authority of Rural District Councils, 
whose wish is to save money in obtaining 
stones for mending roads. Mr. Robert 
Burnard, Chairman of the Dartmoor Pre- 
servation Society, mentioned that a most 
interesting group of hut circles near Prince 
Town had been removed by the road con- 
tractors. Dr. A. B. Prowse stated that one 
of the large stones of the Scorhill circle at 
Gidleigh, near Chagford, had been thrown 
down, and an attempt made in the usual 
way to split it lengthwise to make gateposts 
of it. Fortunately, the attempt failed. Sir 
Roper Lethbridge and Sir Edward Croft, 
the president of the association, joined in an 
appeal to the District Councils to do their 
utmost to preserve the prehistoric memorials 
of which all Devonshire men should be 
proud. 


% 

From the recently issued report of the British 
Museum we learn that the Department of 
Printed Books has acquired seventy - two 
English books printed before the year 1640, 
and has added as many as ninety-seven foreign 
examples to its fine series of Incunabula. 
The Department of Manuscripts has received 
by gift from the Egypt Exploration Fund 
further additions to its collection of Greek 
and Latin papyri, and it has purchased a 
large and valuable collection of charters and 
rolls from Aston Hall in Cheshire, of which 
about 2,000 relate to the Priory of Nuneaton 
in Warwickshire during the whole period of 
its history. In the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts a large collec- 
tion of documents in Coptic, of the seventh 
and ninth centuries, has been acquired. In 
the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities a series of objects of the early 
dynasties has been presented by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund; a choice collection of 
Egyptian scarabs, dating from the fifth dynasty 
and comprising specimens of the Hyksos 
period, has been purchased, and the exten- 
sive series of early Babylonian tablets has 
been further augmented. 

The King has been graciously pleased to 
present a portion of the Egyptian Book of the 





Dead of Queen Netchemet, about 1040 B.c., 
and two Assyrian has reliefs from the palace 
of King Ashur-nasir-pal at Calah. Similar 
bas-reliefs and other Assyrian antiquities have 
been presented by the Library Committee of 
the Corporation of the City of London. To 
the Department of British and Medizval 
Antiquities have been added several im- 
portant ivory carvings of early date from 
the Sneyd Collection, and also a morse- 
ivory taucross head elaborately carved, being 
English work of about the year 1020. In 
the ethnographical section of this depart- 
ment the King has been graciously pleased 
to deposit on loan a remarkable series of 
feather - work cloaks from the Hawaiian 
Islands. The Department of Coins and 
Medals, besides many valuable additions to 
the series of Greek coins, has acquired in- 
teresting specimens of Early English and 
Scottish coins, and by gift of the Council 
of the County Borough of Croydon a large 
selection from a hoard of Roman coins 
recently discovered at Croydon. 


From Mr. Henry Frowde comes the important 
announcement of a facsimile reproduction of 
the first folio of Chaucer, 1532, to be edited, 
with introduction, by Professor Skeat. The 
reproduction will be the work of the photo- 
graphic department of the Oxford University 
Press. The book will be issued by Mr. Frowde 
and Messrs. A. Moring, Limited, of the De 
la More Press, jointly, at the price of £5 5s., 
bound in paper boards with canvas back, 
or £6 6s. in antique rough calf. Another 
reproduction which will appeal to biblio- 
philes is the edition in exact facsimile which 
Messrs. Methuen announce of the famous 
Venetian illustrated book, the Aypnero- 
tomacthia Poliphili, or The Strife of Love as 
Seen in a Dream by Polifilo, printed by Aldus 
in 1499. The edition will be limited to 
350 copies, on hand-made paper, at the price 
of two guineas net before and three guineas 
net after publication. 


Owing to the occasional discovery of urns, 
etc., at Pettelkau, in the district of Brauns- 
berg, West Prussia, the Prussian Museum at 
Konigsberg has lately undertaken a series of 
systematic excavations in that part of the 
country. Large urns, portions of cross-bows, 
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glass ornaments, harness - mounts, remains 
of combs, and a silver decoration with an 
animal’s head on it, are amongst the numerous 
articles found up to the present. The site 
of the excavations was probably a burial- 
ground, as many urns and loosely-buried 
bones are found there. It is stated that the 
articles discovered date from the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. 


We learn from the current issue of S¢ Zuke’s 
Parish Magazine (Leek, Staffordshire) that 
the cartulary of the Abbey Dieu la Cresse 
has just turned up, having been lent by 
Mr. A. Parker (of the firm of Brealey, 
Parker, and Woolley) to the Rev. W. Beres- 
ford. The book is in manuscript, written 
about the year 1640 by Benjamin Rudyard, 
and is an excellent copy of the deeds under 
which the Abbot and Convent of Dieu la 
Cresse held their various pieces of property. 
Incidentally, the magazine tells us that one 
of these deeds settles the age of Rushton 
Church. It was not in existence when, about 
12.0, the Abbey was endowed. Leek has an 
excellent local history—thanks to Mr. John 
Sleigh —but this cartulary has not hitherto 
been published, and we hope that it may 
now be made generally accessible. 


te og 
What is believed to be a discovery of Scottish 
Royal remains was made at Dunfermline 
Abbey on August 12. In the course of re- 
seating operations in the north transept, at a 
depth of 4 feet, several coffins were discovered, 
one of them being of stone, while another of 
lead contained the greater part of a skeleton. 
Overlooking the transept are two carved 
panels bearing the names of King Robert 
Bruce and Malcolm Canmore, along with a 
list of relatives and descendants who are 
buried in the church. 
% % 

Among the manuscript treasures of Alnwick 
Castle which were examined by Mr. John 
Bruce in 1867 was a volume of miscellaneous 
papers comprising copies of writings by Bacon, 
a transcript of Leécester’s Commonwealth, and 
other contemporary documents. A portion of 
this volume was printed by the late Mr. Sped- 
ding in 1870, under the title 4 Conference of 
Pleasure. Messrs. Longman now issue the 
whole of this volume in a limited edition, 


transcribed and edited, with notes and intro- 
duction, by Mr. Frank J. Burgoyne, with 
photographic facsimiles of the manuscript. 
The full title of this curious historical reprint . 
is: Collotype Facsimile and Type Transcripts 
of an Elizabethan Manuscript preserved at 
Alnwick Castle, Northumberland. Since Mr. 
Spedding described it, the original sheets, 
which had suffered somewhat from fire, have 
been carefully inlaid in stout paper. There 
are eighty-nine folios altogether. On the 
first folio occurs the singular conjunction of 
the names of Bacon and Shakespeare which 
has exercised literary students not a little. 
Here are these two illustrious names scribbled 
as if by some idle pen all over the page, 
either written in full or in part. As to the 
date of this interesting Elizabethan volume 
nothing definite is known. Mr. Spedding 
could find nothing in it that indicated a later 
date than Elizabeth’s reign. 


+ ¢+ ¢ 
The issue of the U/ster_Journal of Archeology 
for July contains several papers of interest. 
Mr. J. J. Marshall contributes a useful glos- 
sary of the Ulster dialect—ze., not the Low- 
land Scotch spoken in County Antrim and 
parts of Derry and Down, of which Mr. W. H. 
Patterson published a full glossary in 1880, 
but the dialect spoken in the remaining 
portion of Ulster, ranging from the Scottish 
speech to the broken English of the bi- 
lingual native of Donegal. It contains words, 
such as ¢hole (to endure patiently), which 
are used in Lowland Scotland and in the 
North of England, and others of purely native 
origin, some of which are very curious ; but it 
also includes some which really have no claim 
to appear in the “Dialect of Ulster”—e.g., 
“tick, credit,” “sack, to dismiss,” ‘ cheek, 
impudence,” and the like. Other papers 
are Lord Belmore’s account of Archdeacon 
Vicars Dixon ; “ Inismacsaint,” by the Rev. 
J. E. Mackenna; “Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, with some notes on 
the Plantation of Ulster,” by Mr. F. J. 
Bigger ; and “ The Speaker’s Chair and the 
Mace of the Irish House of Commons,” by 
Mr. J. Vinycomb. The last-named has 
several good illustrations, one of which, by 
the courtesy of the editor of the Journal, we 
are enabled to reproduce. It shows the head 
of the Speaker’s mace. Both the mace and 
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his chair were retained by the last Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, the Right 
Hon. Sir John Foster, who refused to recog- 
nise any authority to claim them from him. 
They descended as heirlooms to his son, and 
then to his grandson, the present Lord 
Massereene and Ferrard, who preserves the 
chair in Antrim Castle, while the mace is 
deposited in the strong-room of the Ulster 
Bank in Belfast. ‘The mace,” says Mr. 
Vinycomb, “is a fine piece of silver work of 
the Georgian period. It is of silver, and of 
most beautiful workmanship ; is 58 inches in 
length, and dates from 1765-6, being the 
fifth year of the reign of King George ITI.” 
The frontispiece of the Journal shows the 
Speaker’s chair as it stands in the oak room 
at Antrim Castle against the panelled back- 
ground of the old oaken door of Antrim 
Church, still showing the bullet marks 





THE HEAD OF THE MACE, 


received during the fiercely contested Battle 
of Antrim on June 7, 1798. 


The Committee on Ancient Earthworks and 
Fortified Enclosures, in presenting their 
report to the Congress of Archzological 
Societies on July 6, regretted that more 
archzological societies had not taken up the 
idea of compiling a schedule of the ancient 
defensive works in their respective districts, 
either in conjunction with the Committee or 
independently, and it was urged upon the 
secretaries of societies to arrange, when pos- 
sible, for the survey and scheduling of all 
such works as are included in the inquiry. 
The desire of the Committee was not in any 
way to interfere with, or supersede, the func- 
tions of the local societies, for the work will 
be best done by them ; but it was urged that 
the schedules (with plans, etc.) should be 
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issued to a wider public than is included in 
the membership lists. The one great object 
in view is to increase public interest in such 
remains, and so serve towards their preserva- 
tion. The Committee hail with pleasure the 
action of the Brighton Corporation in buying 
Hollingbury, an early fortress on the Sussex 
Downs, in order to preserve it and many 
acres around from the ever-encroaching 
builder. They also welcome with gratitude 
the Duke of Norfolk’s recent gift to Sheffield 
of a tract of land on Wincobank, with a 
special proviso that the prehistoric camp 
thereon shall be carefully preserved. The 
report adds: “ But that there is yet room for 
constant watchfulness of these relics, and 
efforts for their preservation, is painfully 
evidenced. Maiden Bower, one of the best- 
known earthworks of Bedfordshire, is in 
daily peril from the quarryman’s pick ; the 


fate of the curious work at Willington, 
almost certainly a Danish defence, on the 
banks of the Ouse, is trembling in the 
balance; and so it is with many another 
of these evidences of our country’s story.” 


¢ 
Is Archeology becoming popular? It is 
certainly rather remarkable to find in 
Pearson's Magazine for July the first of a 
series of articles on ‘‘ Historic Monuments 
of Britain.” This opening paper is on the 
Roman city of Silchester, and comes from 
the authoritative pen of Mr. F. Haverfield, 
F.S.A. It is well illustrated, and should do 
much to spread some intelligent understand- 
ing of life in Romano-British England. While 
referring to magazine articles, we may call 
the attention of readers of the Antiquary 
to three good archeological papers in recent 
issues of the Monthly Review. The number 
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for July contained “Recent Excavations at 
Carthage,” with five plates of relics, and 
“Recent Excavations in A®gina,” with a 
plate of the Temple of Aphaia, A¥gina ; 
while the August issue had a second paper, 
with three plates, on “Pictorial Relics of 
Third Century Christianity,” by Miss Alice 
Taylor. 


a 
A work on the history of printing in Italy, 
says the Atheneum, is announced for early 
publication. It is by Signor G. Fumagalli, 
the well-known librarian at the Brera, Milan. 
The title is ‘ Dictionnaire Géographique 
d'Italie pour servir 4 l’ Histoire de l’ Imprimerie 
dans ce Pays.” It is arranged in five 
sections. The first will indicate the locali- 
ties in Italy where and when printing has 
been introduced up to the present time ; the 
second will furnish bibliographical notices of 
editiones principes of each city, town, private 
houses, etc. ; and the remaining sections will 
deal with biographies of the most celebrated 
Italian printers, with statistical notices of the 
present state of printing in Italy, and with 
historical notices of the auxiliary arts of 
printing, such as lithography, engraving, 
paper-making, ink manufacture, and so 
forth. It will be seen from this that Signor 
Fumagalli has undertaken a task of con- 
siderable magnitude. The volume will ex- 
tend to about 600 pages octavo, and is to 
contain 220 facsimiles. The price is fixed 
at 40 lire. 


* & & 

The latest issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antigquaries of Ireland, dated 
June 30, contains papers on “Some County 
Tipperary Antiquities,” by Mr. H. F. Berry ; 
“ Addison’s Connexion with Ireland,” by 
Mr. Herbert Wood, in which some new 
matter is well presented; “Notes on the 
Church and Castle of Askeaton, County 
Limerick,” with many illustrations, by Mr. 
T. J. Westropp ; “ The ‘ Daff Stone,’ Money- 
dig, County Derry,” by the late Rev. G. R. 
Buick; and “A Diary of the Siege of 
Limerick Castle, 1642,” by Mr. M. J. 
M‘Enery. 


&¢’ 


An interesting discovery was made at the 
beginning of August in the course of ex- 
Some old 


cavations in Farringdon Street. 











buildings next the Memorial Hall are in an 
advanced stage of demolition, and it is pro- 
posed to erect on the site a suite of offices. 
In digging for foundations, the contractors 
lighted upon the vicinity of the Fleet Ditch. 
In getting through the silt, and at a depth of 
about 20 feet, the workmen came to what 
turned out to be an old landing-stage or 
quay. Piles composed of black oak had 
been driven into the bed of the river, 
and what is technically known as “ camp- 
shedding ”—that is, a partition of the same 
material some inches thick—had been added 
to prevent the falling in of the banks. 
Behind the piles a mass of stones, bricks, 
and lime had been thrown, making a solid 
structure, which not only lasted for the re- 
quirements of generations of shippers, but 
even after the lapse of hundreds of years 
now almost defies the efforts of twentieth- 
century appliances to remove it. The quay 
stands exactly at the junction of Farringdon 
Street and Seacoal Lane, the piles and 
**camp-shedding” making a graceful curve 
at this point, which tends to show that at 
some period the site of Seacoal Lane formed a 
creek or lay-by for the bargees and shippers 
who had occasion to load or unload at the 
quay. Other discoveries have been chiefly 
of a minor description. The only human 
relic unearthed was a radius bone, the large 
bone of the forearm, which was dug out 
close by Seacoal Lane. How it came there 
will never be known—whether its owner was 
done to death in the adjoining Debtors’ 
Prison, or met a foul end in the Fleet Ditch 
that ran past those portals of unhappy 
memory. 


Recent finds include a bronze caldron found 
in the moss behind Hattonknowe Farm, 
Eddleston, in Peeblesshire, which is made of 
three sheets of thin bronze riveted together, 
and has a circumference of 3 feet 104 inches 
and a depth of 16 inches; and a clay urn, 
rudely ornamented, 18 inches in height by 
15 inches in breadth, containing a great 
many fragments of human bones, unearthed 
in the course of excavations at Newlands, 
Renfrewshire. 


The Zimes of August 16 contained an ex- 
tremely interesting article, filling more than 
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two columns, by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, de- 
scribing ‘‘A Visit to Cyrene”—a site which 
has not been seen by any professed student 
of Hellenic archeology for forty years. Mr. 
Hogarth points out how many and how grave 
are the difficulties to be overcome in making 
such a visit, and describes in detail the site 
of Cyrene and the surrounding district. 


+ ¢+ ¢ 

Further discoveries of antiquarian interest 
have been made during the recent repairs 
to Bishopwearmouth Church. In removing 
the thick coat of cement which covered the 
ancient walls, left standing when the church 
was rebuilt in 1806-7, two stones and a 
Norman doorway have been brought to light 
in the north wall. The two stones uncovered 
would be portions of the early church built 
in the Saxon days of Athelstan, a.D. 925-41. 
One of the stones is part of a decorated 
column, built into the wall as an ordinary 
walling-stone, but its beautiful proportions 
are quite distinct. The ancient Norman 
semicircular doorway uncovered is similar to 
the arch on the south side wall discovered last 
year. But the newly-discovered doorway 
shows that the large arch stones had been 
removed, yet the old arched masonry is 
quite distinct, and the Norman jamb-stones 
are still in their original position. 





Che MWanor-bouses of the Jsle 
of Tight. 


By Mrs. Epitu E. CuTHeELt. 


—>- 


E history of the Isle of Wight 
differs in one respect from that 
of the other British islands in that 
it is one long story of “ wars, 
incursions, and alarms” by foreign foes. 
After 400 years of the Roman sway, indelibly 
impressed upon its fair surface, the island 
became a prey to the endless quarrels between 
the Saxons and the Jutes, diversified by 
marauding descents of the Danes. 

Duke William’s first attempt against 





England was launched at the Isle of Wight, 


when he assisted Tostig to attack his 
brother Harold there. Subsequently the 
“invincible isle,” as Bede had fondly called 
it, enjoyed two centuries of peace under the 
iron rule of the Normans, by whom it was 
held as a crown feof, the wardens of the 
island keeping high state at the castle the 
Normans had built at Carisbrooke. The 
last warden, known as the Lady of the 
Island, Isabella de Fortibus, Countess of 
Albemarle and of Devon, sold it to Edward I. 
In his reign there was a great French scare, 
and a consequent elaborate organizing of the 
island militia, with a system of beacons and 
watches on every down, all arranged by 
the then Lord of the island, Sir John de 
Lisle. 

In Edward III.’s time the French actually 
landed at St. Helens. Stowe, the old 
chronicler, gives a quaint account of their 
advance across the eastern part of the island, 
and of their repulse by the gal'ant Sir 
Theobald Russel, lord of the Manor of 
Yaverland, who was killed fighting at the 
head of his men. 

In 1377 our traditional enemies were 
foraging our southern shores again, burning 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Portsmouth, and 
Hastings. They spared not the Isle of 
Wight. Anold entry in the register of North- 
wood Church, in Cowes, tells how 


the French landed in the Isle of Wight, burnt 
divers towns, and, though they were repelled from 
the castle by the valiant Sir Hugh Tyrrell, captain 
thereof, yet they constrained the men of the island to 
give them 1,000 marks to spare the residue of their 
houses and goods. 


Yarmouth and Francheville (now Newtown) 
were utterly destroyed, and in Newport the 
names of Deadman’s Lane and Noddie’s 
(now Node) Hill still bear witness to a 
successful ambuscade against the enemy, 
and to the place where the dead were 
buried. 

The next invasion, in Richard II.’s time, 
under the Count de St. Pol, is thus quaintly 
chronicled in the Northwood register : 


1402. The French landed in the Isle of Wight 
1,700 men, burnt two villages and some few cottages ; 
but hearing the people of the island assembled, they 
made haste to their ships and returned home. 

1404. The French again landed 1,000 men in 
the Isle of Wight, when they got together a great 
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booty of cattle; but the islanders coming upon 
them, took away their booty, and made many of 
them leave their carcasses for a booty to the islanders. 
Yet the French would not leave it so, but after a 
while, as having got new spirits, they cast anchor 
before it, and required the whole island to be delivered 
up, but a resolute answer of the islanders frightened 
them away. 


This was followed in the next reign by 
a swaggering demand from a French fleet, 
suddenly appearing off the island, of a sub- 
sidy “in the name of King Richard and 
Queen Isabella.” They were answered, Stowe 
tells us, that “ Richard was long since dead, 
and his Queen sent back to her native land ; 
but if they had any desire to assert their 
demand by force of arms, they had full leave 
to land without molestation, and have six 
hours to refresh themselves, after which the 
islanders would meet them in the field’; 
which challenge they did not accept, and 
retired. 

In Henry V.’s reign there was another 
marauding expedition, which was attacked 
and dispersed by the gallant islanders, 
all aflame with the recent triumph of Agin- 
court. 

The men of Wight next retaliated, and 
carried the war into the enemy’s country. 
Four hundred yeomen and forty knights, the 
flower of the island’s manhood, perished 
in the ill-fated expedition which the last 
captain of the Wight led into Brittany 
to assist the Duke against the French. The 
disastrous defeat of St. Aubin du Cormier 
was a severe blow, felt in well-nigh every 
homestead and every manor-house through- 
out the island, yet fifty years later it had 
recovered sufficiently to repel very effectually 
the great armament sent by Francis I. There 
was a sea-fight at Spithead, and the French 
treasure-ship was stranded off Brading Har- 
bour. Some detachments of the force, which 
was estimated at 60,000 men, landed at St. 
Helens under De Thais, and made their way 
across the island to Shanklin and Bonchurch. 
They were harassed the whole way by 
the islanders, and the gallant D’Eulx slain, 
for, thanks to the energy of the Governor, 
Sir Richard Worsley, the inhabitants were in 
an admirable state of readiness, having 
lately provided a train of artillery (one gun 
from each parish) and erected three new 
fortresses. 


But though it is now 300 years since 
foreign foe set foot on that isle, which, 


Of all the southern isles who holds the highest place, 
And evermore hath been the great’st in Britain’s 
grace,* 


it was not till the watchers on St. Catherine’s 
down saw the sail of the last Spanish galleasse 
fade away on the eastern horizon, after that 
toughest of all the Armada tussles off their 
southern coast, that the men of the Wight 
began to feel themselves really safe. A reign 
of prosperity then set in. ‘That island 
worthy, Sir John Oglander, of Nunwell, the 
friend of Charles I., writes that, at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, “‘ money was as plentiful in 
the yeoman’s purses as now in the best of the 
gentry, and all the gentry full of money and 
out of debt.” The inhabitants ceased to 
send their families to the mainland for 
shelter. On the contrary, during the Civil 
Wars the island, siding from the first with the 
Parliament, and undistracted by the fray, was 
a haven of peace and of refuge for many from 
across the water, even, in an ill-omened hour, 
for the unfortunate monarch himself. 

There began consequently to arise from 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, in sheltered 
“ shute” under the downs, and among the 
oak coppices sloping to the sea, the pic- 
turesque gabled, mullioned, and oak-panelled 
manor-houses, built of the gray stone of the 
country, which to this day so well reward 
the artist and antiquarian who will wander 
off the beaten coach and railway routes in 
search of them. 

The old names still linger, too, among the 
inhabitants of these stately piles, such as 
Jolliffe, Morris, Mew, Way, etc. The 
yeomen who, in bygone centuries, formed 
the backbone of the men of the Wight, and 
so pluckily defied the French, are by no 
means entirely extinct, but are still to the 
fore in the hunting-field and on the race- 
course, in the rearing of prize stock and 
well-bred foals. In many cases, however, 
the inbabitants of the old manor-houses are 
but the tenants of the ‘‘ overun” (the local 
name for one not island bred and born) who 
has become possessed of the estates. 

Starting from the east side of the island, 
we note first, behind the Culver Cliff, that 
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white mass which gladdens the eyes of the 
homeward-bound sailor making for Spithead, 
and which overlooks the grave of the ill- 
fated Lurydice in Shanklin Bay, the gray 
gables of Yaverland Manor. A deep lane 
feathered with ferns leads under the case- 
mates of the Culver forts, past a green pond 
where the ducks are splashing, to a sweep of 
greensward beyond which lies the terrace of 
the manor-house, bounded by a low stone 
wall and square stone steps. Built in 1620 
by one Gervais Richards, who bought it 
from the last of the Russells, Yaverland is a 
fine specimen of Jacobean work, with pro- 
jecting gabled wings, finished with stone 
pinnacles, with massive chimneys supporting 
stacks of chimney-pots set askew, and with 
heavily-mullioned windows. Inside is a 
yawning cavern of a kitchen fireplace, with 
great iron dogs. But the glory of Yaverland 
is the carved panelling. The taste of the 
period ran to the grotesque—Moors’ heads 
with wings, playing on musical instruments, 
or supporting the ceiling of the stairs. One 
of the door pediments is flanked with 
caryatides, popularly known as Nero and 
Cleopatra. 

The gables of the manor-house and the 
grand old elms which overshadow it quite 
dwarf the tiny church with its curious 
Norman doorway and beautiful chancel arch, 
which stands by its side. The church was 
built in Edward I.’s time by the first Russell 
who was lord of Yaverland, as he found 
some difficulty in getting to church at 
Brading when the floods were out in the Yar 
Valley below. To a rustic congregation in 
this quiet little building Legh Richmond 
made his first attempt at the extempore 
preaching for which he was afterwards so 
celebrated. 

The Russells, connections of the Bedford 
family, held Yaverland from Edward I. to 
Mary. It was the gallant Sir Theobald 
Russell, brother of the then captain of the 
Wight, who fell fighting the French when 
they landed in Whitecliff Bay in 1340 and 
sacked and burnt Woolferton on the southern 
shore of Brading Harbour. A few founda- 
tions, hardly discernible in the coppice, are 
all that remain of the once thriving town, 
which boasted three churches ; while a lonely 
lane, called the Pilgrim’s Lane, alone recalls 


the legend of the destruction of Woolferton, i 
and which runs thus: A pedlar of dubious 
character, and redolent rather of an odour of 
brimstone than of sanctity, had long paid 
the townsfolk of Woolferton unexpected 
visits, and by means of magic charms and 
cures acquired a good deal of influence in 
their affairs. This gentleman’s habitat was 
commonly supposed to be the Hermit’s Hole, 
a large cave still to be seen in the white 
face of the Culver. Exasperated by mis- 
chances he had brought upon them, the 
people of Woolferton fell upon a Gray 
Pilgrim, whom in their haste they mistook 
for their Jée noir, and stoned him. Some 
of the holy man’s blood dripped into an 
ancient stone-cased well of Druidical origin 
(discovered when Brading Harbour was 
drained), and thus fulfilled an ancient 
prophecy respecting the doom of Woolferton. 
Appropriately at that moment the French 
galleys cast anchor in Culver Bay; the 
soldiers landed, and, in spite of the lord of 
Yaverland’s gallant resistance, fired the town. 
The Gray Pilgrim, whom the now remorseful 
inhabitants had not had time to bury, and so 
was incontinently cremated, haunts, of course, 
the lane which bears his name, and ever since 
the public road has diverged from the ruins 
of the ill-fated town, and winds higher up the 
down. 

Sir Theobald Russell had married the 
granddaughter and heiress of Ralph de 
Gorges. By her the Manor of Knighton 
Gorges passed to the Russells. The house, 
one of the finest in the island, was twice 
pulled down. It was rebuilt in James I.’s 
time, and stood in a deep, wooded ravine 
under the southern slope of Ashey Down. 
Here, in the last days of the eighteenth 
century, the owner, Fitzmaurice, entertained 
“Davy” Garrick and other Georgian wits, 
including Wilkes, when the latter ran down 
to ruralize at his “villakin” in Shanklin. 
But only two stone gate pillars and a.high 
walled garden mark the site of K. Niton 
Manor, as it is called, to distinguish it from 
Niton on the Undercliff. It was pulled down 
only about eighty years ago for the second 
time, as the ghosts were too much for the 
inhabitants, who had vainly endeavoured to 
exorcise them by affixing a Latin motto over 
the door of the room, where a bevy of Isle of 
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Wight Beatrice Cencis made night hideous 
with clanking of chains and blood-curdling 
noises. 

Another legend connected with K. Niton 
is that of Sir Tristram, the last of the Dilling- 


tons, in Queen Elizabeth’s time. He lost 
his wife and all his children suddenly, and 
committed suicide while in great depression 
of spirits. But a faithful old servant, aware 
that, in such a case, all the estates would be 
forfeited to the Crown, devised a scheme 
which should give a natural colouring to his 
master’s death. He placed the body on his 
master’s favourite horse and drove the animal 
into a deep, dark pool, still to be seen 
beneath the elms under the hill, so that it 
might appear as if the luckless Sir Tristram, 
riding across the down, had fallen over the 
steep bank and been drowned. 

A brighter memory which lingers round 
this beautiful spot is that of Legh Rich- 
mond’s first interview here with a young 
maidservant in the establishment, the de- 
vout Elizabeth Wallbridge, the dairyman’s 
daughter, who, surely, had she dwelt on the 
slopes of the Pyrenees instead of on those of 
the downs of Wight, would have seen visions 
and dreamed dreams. She lies buried in 
Arreton churchyard, a few miles off, where, 
side by side, the church and the manor- 
house stand snugly under the barrow-crowned 
down. 

Arreton Manor-house, dated 1637, is about 
the same age as that of Yaverland, which it 
much resembles in style. There are the 
same projecting wings, with stone-mullioned 
windows, five lights in those of the lower 
story, four in those of the next, and three in 
those in the attics. Much of the interior 
panelling has been painted over, but in one 
bedroom the beautiful oak carving is still 
untouched, and wonderfully sharp. There 
is a lofty supermantel enclosing a carved 
picture of the sacrifice of Isaac, while in the 
drawing-room below the quaint figures and 
bosses over the door, and the running frieze, 
are noteworthy. The square porch, absent 
at Yaverland, opens on to a terrace, whence 
square stone steps, overshadowed by a juniper 
and an ilex, both growing together, lead 
into the farmyard, surrounded with glorious 
old barns, one too feet long, with roofs of 
stone shingle or lichened thatch, topped by 
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the distant gray outline of Shanklin and St. 
Catherine’s Downs. 

A mile or two westwards, where St. George’s 
Down overlooks the roofs and towers of 
busy Newport and the broad reaches of the 
Medina, and where a magnificent wood of 
great Scotch fir lies in a nick in the hills, is 
Kast Standen. The manor-house, noticeable 
only foran enormous and picturesquechimney, 
dates but from the last century. It stands 
on the site of that of D’Evercy, a Norman 
knight, the ruins of whose chapel, Sir Richard 
Worsley tells us in his history, were still 
traceable a hundred years ago. A romance 
is connected with East Standen. The Prin- 
cess Cicely was the fairest of Edward IV.’s 
beautiful daughters, “a lady not so fortunate 
as fair.” Her early years were passed in 
the shelter of the sanctuary of Westminister 
to escape the malicious designs of the uncle 
who had murdered her brothers. When 
her sister Elizabeth became the Queen 
of Henry VII., we find Princess Cicely one 
of the brightest ornaments of the Court. 
Twice betrothed to the heir of Scotland, she 
married eventually Lord Welles, a gallant 
soldier twice her age. After his death, 
having lost both her daughters, too, she 
married one Thomas Kymbe, or Keme, an 
island commoner of obscure birth, but, Sir 
John Oglander tells us, “a very personable 
man.” The fair Lady Cicely, then only 
thirty-three, left her sister’s gay Court to live 
with him for a few short years in the rural 
retirement of this old manor-house upon the 
downs. She was buried with much pomp in 
the great church of Quarr Abbey, in the 
green meadows by the Solent, where lie other 
royal scions, those of the Norman house, and 
which was destroyed utterly some 250 years 
ago. 

Just a century after Lady Cicely had retired 
thither for peace and quietness St. George’s 
Down became the resort of all the rank and 
fashion of the island—its Hurlingham, in fact. 
Lord Southampton, the patron of Shake- 
speare, was thenGovernor. He died on the ill- 
fated expedition to Holland, and is lamented 
in a littke memorial book entitled : Zhe teares 
of the Isle of Wight shed on the Tombe of their 
mest noble, valourous, and louing Captain 
and Governour the Right Honourable Henrie 
Earle of Shampton, who died in the Nether- 
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lands Nouemb 141 at Bergen op Zone. This 
popular Governor lived at East Standen, 
where he had a bowling-green laid out on 
the down behind the house, with a kind of 
club-house attached; and here, says the 
knightly chronicler of Nunwell, 

I have seen with my lord of Southampton at 
bowls some thirty or forty knights and gentlemen 
where owre meeting was then twyse every weeke, 


Tuesdayes and Thursdayes; wee had an ordinarie 
theyre, and cardes and tables. Mutamur. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


Che Cown and District of 
Caine.* 
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R. MARSH has done well in pro- 
ducing a book of genuine merit 
and of much attraction on the 
North Wiltshire town of Calne and 

its immediate district. It is somewhat sur- 

prising that such a work has not been previ- 
ously issued, for the old borough is one of 
some historical moment, as well as of singular 
situation. On the banks of the little river or 
stream of the Calne or Marden stands the 
town of Calne, surrounded by ‘a double 
circle of hills that girt the place about as 
with a titanic inner and outer rampart, and 
promised some protection both from sudden 
surprise and unkindly winds.” The sheltered 
position, doubtless, was one cause for the 
town being here established, and another 
was the convenience of the stream for the 
purposes of the cloth-making industry, which 
was for several centuries the staple trade of 

Wilts. The remains of old cloth-mills still 

line its banks. 

The documentary history of Calne, which 
begins in 955, is well treated in this volume. 
In that year died King Edred, who by his 
will gave Calne to the old monastery of 
Winchester. Some twenty years later Calne 
was the scene of a dire catastrophe, when a 

* A History of the Borough and Town of Calne, 
and some Account of the Villages, etc., in its Vicinity. 
By A. E. W. Marsh. Eighty full-page and other 
illustrations. Calne: Robert S. Heath [1904], 8vo., 


pp. xxvi., 388. Price 10s. 6d. net. We are indebted 
to the publisher for the loan of four blocks. 
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great council was being held here with regard 
to the secular and religious clergy. “In this 
year [978],” says the Saxon Chronicle, “all 
the chief Witan of the English nation fell at 
Calne from an upper chamber, except the 
holy Archbishop Dunstan, who alone sup- 
ported himself on a beam; some were 
grievously wounded, and some did not 
escape with life.” 

One of the only slight flaws in the book 
that we have noticed: is the failure exactly 
to appreciate what constituted a borough in 
the Domesday Survey, on which point 
Canon Jones in his Domesday of the county 
was also wrong. Mr. Ballard, in his recent 
work (Clarendon Press) on the Boroughs 
of Domesday, has lately cleared up these 
difficulties, but his work was not issued in 
time for its use by Mr. Marsh. At all 
events, at that date Calne was a borough of 
genuine importance. It had seventy-four 
burgesses (not seventy, as here stated), a 
number considerably in excess of those of 
Malmesbury, and almost certainly of the 
other six boroughs of the shire. 

Calne has unfortunately lost its early 
charters, and its records as a parliamentary 
and municipal borough are meagre; but 
when we come down to Elizabethan days 
there is a highly interesting ‘‘ Burgus Book,” 
or “ Booke of th’ Accompte,” of which Mr. 
Marsh makes excellent use. There is also a 
particularly good chapter, which shows care- 
ful research, dealing with Edward III. and 
the Flemings, and the cloth-makers and cloth- 
mills of Calne. This borough, which is still 
in a flourishing condition, would probably 
have shared the fate of many another 
small western town as the cloth trade died 
out, had not the very different industry of 
bacon-curing sprung up just at the time when 
it was most needed. This latter trade has 
now assumed such proportions that about 
120,000 pigs are slaughtered every year 
within the precincts of the borough. 

The illustrated descriptions of the quaint 
town of Calne, both ancient and modern, 
are well done. They cannot fail to gratify 
those who are resident in this district, or who 
know it as occasional visitors. Calne used 
to be a stage of some importance in old 
coaching days. About the beginning of the 
nineteenth century twelve coaches passed 
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daily through the town. At the south end of schools and of old educational endow- 
of the Strand stands an inn now known as’_- ments. Round the Green, which used to be 
the Lansdowne Arms. Its old name was _ the centre of the cloth-making industry, are 





COURTYARD OF COACHING INN, 


the ‘‘ Catherine Wheel,” or the “Wheel,” no fewer than five schools. The oldest school 
under which titles it is mentioned in Eliza- of which Mr. Marsh has obtained any record 
bethan days. It became one of the two was one founded in 1557 by Walter Fina- 





THE BOYS’ SCHOOL AND GREEN, 


principal coaching inns of the town, the other more, of Whetham, who left funds for the 
being the White Hart. free education of ten children of the poor 


Calne is exceptionally well off in the way _ inhabitants. 
2L2 
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Mr. Marsh has been fortunate enough 
in securing the help of Mr. Harold 
Brakspear, F.S.A., who has contributed archi- 
tectural notes on the fine church of Calne, 
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Welsted and the date 1579, which may be 
the date of its making, but, more probably, 
we think, of some substantial repair. The 
exceptional feature of this chest is that it is 
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PARISH CHEST, CALNE CHURCH. 


and hasalso supplied plans and descriptions of 
Lacock Abbey and other religious founda- 
tions in the immediate neighbourhood. One 
of several unusual details in the parish church 





firmly embedded in the trunk of an oak-tree 
to prevent its easy removal. 

There is a brief but good account of 
Bowood Park, the seat of the Marquis of 


ONE OF THE LODGE ENTRANCES TO BOWOOD. 


is the old chest that stands in the north aisle, 
and is strongly bound with intersecting straps 
of iron. We should have thought it was of 
the end of the fifteenth century, but on the 
inside is an inscription giving the name John 


Lansdowne, on the confines of the town. 
When Pewsham Forest was disafforested in 
the days of James I., the Liberty of Bowood 
was reserved for the Crown. During the 
Commonwealth John Pym, “undoubtedly 
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the greatest name with which political Calne 
is associated,” was made its administrator. 
It was leased by Charles II. to Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, and a later Sir Orlando purchased 
it from the Crown, and it then passed by 
purchase to Earl Shelburne. The main 
portion of the present Bowood House was 
designed by Adams. The great house, from 
the days of William Earl Shelburne, created 
Marquis of Lansdowne in 1784, has frequently 
been the temporary home of many of the 
foremost thinkers and writers of the day. 
Such were Dr. Priestley, Benjamin Franklin, 
Jeremy Bentham, Romilly, Mirabeau, Britton, 
and Doctor Johnson. At a later period 
Moore and Macaulay were frequent visitors. 
Macaulay, who was for some years one of the 
Members of Parliament for the borough, 
has left more than one glimpse at the 
domestic life of the Lansdowne family at 
that time. He says in one place in reference 
to a book that had recently appeared decrying 
beer-drinking by ladies : 

‘‘We have mountains of potatoes and 
oceans of beer. Indeed, Lady Lansdowne 
drank her beer most heartily on the only day 
she passed with us, and when I told her, 
laughing, that she had put me quite at ease 
on a point which had given me much trouble, 
she said that she would never allow any 
dandy novelist to rob her of her beer and 
cheese.” 

J. Cares Cox. 
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English Society during the 
Cars of the Roses. 


By ALice E. Rapiceg, D.Sc. 


(Continued from p. 235.) 


Evie UT HOUGH little ready-money was 
WEA required by the country gentleman, 
LY that little was seldom in_ his 
possession. Family wealth con- 
sisted not of money, but of treasure, such as 
splendid silks and velvets, furs, gold chains, 
and girdles, brooches and rings with precious 
stones, or gold and silver plate. These were 
locked up in strong boxes or given into the 
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safe-keeping of monasteries. We can see 
from some of the contemporary inventories 
of furniture what a quantity of valuables was 
possessed by those same people who hardly 
knew where to turn to get a couple of 
pounds.* Very often the strong boxes were 
broken into on the death of the owner, and 
treasure taken by his creditors sufficient to 
meet his debts. 

It was difficult to procure ready-money 
except on very onerous terms. When a 
knight or squire travelled he took his pro- 
visions with him. Even when he went up to 
Parliament oats would be carried for his 
horse in order to avoid the necessity of cash, 
while during the whole time he was away his 
servants were continually going backwards 
and forwards getting provisions from his 
estates. One of the letters in the Plumpton 
Correspondence shows us in what a hand-to- 
mouth style a country gentleman lived. A 
brother of Sir. William Plumpton writes 
to him in 1464 that he is unable, for want of 
ready-money, to execute a certain commission. 
‘* And, Sir,” he writes, “ 1 conceived that ye 
willed me to bring to you black velvet for a 
gown. But, Sir, I pray you, herein blame 
my non-power but not my will, for in faith 
I might not do it, but if I should run in 
papers of London, which I did never yet, so 
I have lived poorly thereafter.”"t In 1469 
matters were evidently no better with the 
Plumptons, for a letter written by one of Sir 
William’s servants complains that there is 
“not in store at this time of money for 
to get your harvest with,” and that no money 
can be obtained “of Harry Fulgian nor 
of John of Tor, nor no other that owes you.” 
The servant, however, does manage to send 
five pounds to his master—money evidently 
obtained from the sale of wool—and also 
** twenty-five shillings which was borrowed of 
Bryan Smith, which I must pay again.” { 

Consequently, the burden of small debts 
lay heavily upon the country gentry. There 
is a pathetic letter from one of the creditors 
of the Plumpton family, written to “ my old 
Lady Plumpton.”” “ And I beseech you,” it 


* The purchasing power of money during the latter 
half of the fifteenth century was about sixteen times 
greater than it is now. 

+ Plumpton Correspondence, p. 13. 

} Zbid., pp. 20, 21. 




















runs, “that I might have my money; I 
have forborne it long. . . . I pray you send 
me my money, as ye will I do you service, or 
else to send me word when I shall have it, 
for it cost me much money sending for.”* 
Sir William Plumpton must have left the 
world encumbered with many debts, for his 
widow and children are continually receiving 
applications from his creditors. The Paston 
family often pawned their household goods or 
borrowed money to meet necessary expenses 
or to pay off debts. But money difficulties 
were not confined to the smaller landowners, 
for an interesting passage in the Lives of the 
Berkeleys shows us with what difficulty the 
lord of the manor raised the sum of twenty- 
two marks with which to pay his wife’s 
debts. 

“This Lord James hereupon borroweth 
twenty-two marks of Mr. Nicholas Pointz, 
whereof to pay twelve marks on midsummer- 
day following, and the other ten marks on 
Michaelmas Day after following ; for assurance 
whereof he pawned to him a gilt mass book, 
a chalice of silver, a chasuble with stole and 
fanons of red satin, three aubes, three amices, 
one white altar cloth with crosses of black 
silk therein, with one valence fringed thereto 
of red cloth of gold, one cloth of red pall to 
hang before an altar of the same, another 
cloth of the same for a reredos, and two 
curtains of red tartan.”t The chronicler 
comments quaintly on this mode of raising 
money. “Hereby,” he says, “the family 
seeth the true fidelity of marriage in a just 
husband to a correspondent wife, who would 
rather seem to disfurnish God of the orna- 
ments of worship than leave her necessitous 
estate unsupplied.” 

One or other of the members of a gentle- 
man’s family was, in fact, always in money 
difficulties. We find Elizabeth Stonor writing 
to her husband that she is unable to leave 
London to join him at Stonor unless he sends 
her money, “ for Cobbe calls upon me daily 
for money, and the beer wife, with others, as I 
told you.” These small monetary demands 
were generally met by pawning, but when 
this was not practicable the nobles and 
gentry turned for money to the new merchant 
class that had risen up in the towns. Most 

* Jbid., p. 41. 
f Lives of the Berkeleys, ii. 63. 
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of the available ready-money of the kingdom 
was in the hands of these merchants, and they 
were willing to lend to the impoverished 
gentry at high rates of interest. Sir. John 
Paston writes to his mother that he is in 
great hopes of borrowing £100 from “an old 
merchant, a friend of mine,”’* while another 
letter of the same Sir John, written to his 
son, contains the following passage: “I have 
spoken to Henry Colett, and entreated him 
in my best wise for you, so that at the last he 
is agreed to a reasonable respite for the £25 
that you should have paid him at Mid- 
summer.” f 

During this last half of the fifteenth 
century there are signs of a closer connection 
between the country gentry and the richer 
townsmen than had hitherto existed. Until 
the fifteenth century, marriage between the 
two classes seems to have been rare, but now 
that a prosperous commercial community had 
sprung up, we have various instances of 
an ardent, if business-like, wooing of 
merchants’ daughters by poor gentlemen. 
The impoverished gentry were tempted by 
the wealth of the burghers, while the burghers 
were attracted by the social position of the 
knight or squire. Sir William Plumpton 
married the daughter of a York merchant. 
One of the daughters of this marriage 
describes a visit which she paid to a noble 
kinswoman, which shows, however, that those 
who had not intermarried with the citizen 
class were still rather inclined to despise those 
who nad. “ By my troth,” she says, “I stood 
there a large hour, and yet I might neither 
see lord nor lady. And yet,” she adds, with 
a touch of burgher pride, “I had five men in 
a suit ; there is no such five men in his house, 
I dare say.”{ Richard Calle, who married 
Margery Paston, was connected with the 
merchant class, while John Paston several 
times tried to secure for himself the daughter 
or widow of some rich city tradesman. This 
young man gives us an amusing picture of his 
anxiety to obtain a wife with a fortune. His 
ideas are very characteristic of the prevailing 
views about matrimony. In one of his letters 
he prays his brother “to speak with Henry 
Eberton’s wife, draper, and to inform her that 


* Paston Letters, iii. 114, 115. 
+ Lbid., iii. 194. 
{ Plumpton Correspondence xxxix. 
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I am proffered a marriage in London which is 
worth six hundred marks better . . . always 
reserving that if so be that Mistress Eberton 
will deal with me, that you should not con- 
clude in the other place, though so were that 
Eberton would not give so much with 
Mistress Elizabeth as I might have with the 
other, for such fantasy as I have in the said 
Mistress Elizabeth Eberton.”* 

Although looking at the matter from a 
business-like point of view, John Paston 
is evidently prepared to give up a little extra 
money for the sake of getting the woman of 
his fancy. There is just this one touch 
of sentiment about a very business-like affair. 
But John Paston, as we may see in the same 
letter, was not content with having two strings 
to his bow; he must needs have a third, for 
he says to his brother:t “ Also that it liketh 
you to speak with your apothecary . . . and 
to weet of him what the widow of the Black 
Friars is worth”; and then pathetically: ‘I 
pray you forget me not, no more than I do 
you. 

These negotiations must have failed, for 
John Paston eventually married the daughter 
of a neighbouring country gentleman. But 
he evidently still hoped to enrich his family 
in this way, for we find him a few years later 
trying to bring about a rich marriage for his 
brother Edmund. He writes to his mother 
that he has heard while in London of “a 
goodly young lady to marry, which was 
daughter to one Seff, a mercer, and she shall 
have £200 in money on her marriage, and 
twenty mark by year of land after the decease 
of a stepmother of hers, which is upon fifty 
year of age. ... I spake with some of the 
maid’s friends, and have gotten their good- 
will to have her married to my brother 
Edmund.” For some reason or other the 
marriage did not come off, but later on we 
find Edmund in his turn trying to negotiate 
a wealthy marriage for his younger brother 
William.§ The lady was the widow of a 
worsted merchant at Worstead, possessed of 
100 marks in money, 1co marks in “stuff 
of household and plate,” and ten pounds 
a year in land. She was thirty years of 
age, and, therefore, considerably the senior 


+ Lbid,, iii. 110. 


* Paston Letters, iii. 109. 
§ Lbid., iii. 278. 


} Lbid., iii. 219. 


of William Paston,* but such a minor point 
was not minded in those days. It was 
certainly not for want of trying that the Paston 
family did not ally itself more closely with 
the merchant class. 

But if the sons of country gentlemen 
condescended to ask for the hands of 
merchants’ daughters, the sons of merchants 
sometimes aspired to the hands of squires’ 
daughters. We have already seen this in 
the case of Richard Calle and Margery 
Paston, and an amusing example occurs 
in the Cely Papers. ‘The history of Richard 
Cely’s love affair, which unfortunately came 
to nothing, is quite refreshingly romantic in 
spite of the inevitable business instinct of 
the wooer.+ Ina letter written to his brother 
George on May 13, 1482, Richard Cely says 
that he has just heard from a friend, William 
Midwinter, that there was a “ young gentle- 
woman whose father’s name is Lemryke, and 
her mother is dead, and she shall dispend 
by her mother forty pounds a year.” Many 
great gentlemen had been to court her, “for 
her father is the greatest ruler as richest 
man in that country.” William Midwinter 
took upon himself to negotiate the matter, 
and told Richard that the father was not 
disinclined to accept his proposal, and was 
willing that Richard should have a sight of 
the “‘ young gentlewoman”’ if he would stay 
till May-day. On May-day the young gentle- 
woman and her step mother came to hear 
Matins in the church at Norleach, where 
Richard Cely and his friend were already 
saying their prayers. When Matins were 
over the two ladies went to the house of 
a kinswoman, and Richard, by way of a 
delicate attention, sent them a “bottle of 
white Romnay, and they took it thankfully, 
for they had come a mile afoot that morning.” 
Meanwhile Richard stayed for Mass, and 
then went to pay his respects to the ladies, 
kissing them after the fashion of the time. 
They asked him to dinner, but he excused 
himself, and offered to come and drink with 
with them after dinner instead. He then 
sent them a gallon of wine for their dinner, 
while they sent him a roast heronshaw. After 
dinner they all conversed over the remains 

* William Paston could not have been much over 


twenty-one. 
t Cely Papers, pp. 102, 103. 
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of the gallon of wine, and had a most enjoyable 
time. Richard confessed himself well pleased 
with the object of his courting: “Sche ys 
yewnge, lytyll, and whery whellfavyrd and 
whytty.” Nothing further could be done 
until the father of the lady came and settled 
the matter, “that we may understand what 
sum he will depart with, and how he likes 
me.” But, alas! we hear no more of 
Richard’s love affair. Whether the father 
was not taken by Richard, or whether he 
refused to give a sufficient dowry to his 
daughter, we do not know. But the fact 
that it was taken as a matter of course that 
Richard Cely should aspire to enter the 
family of the most notable squire of the 
county shows the change in class feeling 
that was gradually proceeding. 

And so the old barrier which had always 
existed between the gentleman and the 
merchant was beginning to give way. It 
is true that there could not but continue 
to be a great gulf between the landowning 
and the landless classes, for great political 
and social privileges were bound up with 
the possession of land. The merchant 
could not share in the lower rate of taxation 
or in the possession of the county franchise, 
nor had hehe same legal protection. He had 
no stake in the country, and if he forfeited his 
property he was a ruined man. But it is im- 
portant to notice that there are frequent 
instances of impoverished gentlemen drifting 
into the towns and becoming traders and 
accepting municipal office, and of prosperous 
merchants leaving their business, buying 
estates, and setting up as landed gentry. For 
perhaps the first time we come across frequent 
cases of merchants receiving knighthood at the 
hands of their Sovereign. In 1439 William 
Eastfield, a London mercer, was made 
Knight of the Bath, while on the occasion of 
the coronation of Edward IV.’s Queen five 
aldermen of the City of London received 
the same decoration.* “And it was a great 
worship unto all the city,” remarks the 
chronicler. 

All this, combined with the frequent 
intermarriages, must have led to a gradual 
fusion of the two classes. But at the same 
time the country gentry continued to be 

* Gregory's Chronicle, ed. Gairdner, Collections of 
a London Citizen, p. 228. 





closely connected with the nobility by ties 
of feeling and sympathy. They were, in 
fact, beginning to occupy that position of 
connecting - link between nobles and 
commons which has done so much in 
this country towards the prevention of 
violent class antagonism. 

The knight or squire was generally equal 
to the great baron in blood and knightly 
accomplishment, and he never felt a sense 
of inferiority in the presence of a great lord. 
Some of these knights or squires might 
possess land in more than one county. 
These would sometimes go to court. Others 
were the owners of one manor or of more 
than one in the same county, and were often 
of pure English origin, never having been 
dispossessed of their lands. Both these 
classes filled the offices of Sheriff and Justice 
of the Peace, and occasionally sent representa- 
tive knights of the shire to Parliament. 

It is easy to picture to ourselves the life 
of a country gentleman of this period. If 
he owned only one manor he lived on his 
estate, finding in it plenty to occupy both 
himself and his family. The Black- Book 
of Edward IV. tells us that he had a clerk 
or chaplain, two yeomen, two grooms and 
two boys, that he paid these altogether £9, 
and gave livery of clothing to the amount of 
42 10s, What remained over his annual 
outlay of about £50 a year was spent on 
his hounds and the expenses of hay-time 
and harvest. 

But besides looking after his estate, the 
squire was bound to attend the frequent 
meetings of the County Court, and to put 
in an appearance at all the musters and 
arrays which took place at fixed intervals. 
He used also to. go up to London once a 
year or perhaps more, to look after that 
legal business which occupied so much of 
the time of both rich and poor. The 
English were at this time an extremely 
litigious people. A knowledge of legal 
technicalities seems to have been very 
widely diffused. The aston Letters shew 
us that every man with property and every 
woman at all educated were versed in all 
legal forms and processes. While the squire 
was away on his legal business his wife 
looked after his affairs at home, and very 
intelligently and capably she did her work, 
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if we may take the wives of the Pastons as 
types of the average lady of the day. Alto- 
gether, the squire lived a busy and healthy 
life, occupied with local affairs and interested 
in the concerns of his neighbourhood. He 
prayed and was buried in his parish church, 
and generally left a small sum to the parish 
priest in his will. 

The squire’s richer neighbour, the owner 
of several manors, who was perhaps also a 
belted knight, filled more often the offices of 
Sheriff and Justice. He lived at this time 
less on his estates, the disorders of the time 
frequently calling him away. His domestic 
economy was on a more elaborate scale, and 
his unfortified manor-house, in its main 
points similar to that of the squire, was more 
luxuriously furnished, and had sometimes a 
chapel attached. In his will he may have 
left money for the foundation of a chantry or 
college of priests, who were to sing Masses 
for his soul. He sent his sons to the house- 
holds of great nobles to serve as squires and 
to learn the culture and knightly accom- 
plishments of the day. He tried to secure 
wealthy or well-'born husbands for his 
daughters, or, failing that, sent them into 
nunneries. 

The literature of the time gives us a rough 
idea of the prevailing conceptions as regards 
the position of the different members of a 
gentleman’s family. The custom of the age 
required from women a certain attitude of 
reserve towards the head of the house. 
Outward expressions of tenderness between 
husband and wife were rare. Any domestic 
affection that existed was of a mild kind, 
and did not manifest itself in outward signs. 
We hear little of love between the sexes 
—at least, a man did not feel any great 
love towards the woman he was about to 
marry: For marriage was regarded purely 
as a matter of business. The man and his 
family inquired into the prospective dowry 
of the woman—what she would have at once, 
and what she would have on the death of her 
parents. The woman’s family were not less 
prompt in ascertaining the total value of all 
the property and rights possessed by the 
suitor. _ Marriages were arranged, not by the 
man or woman interested, but by their 
parents or other relations. Margaret Paston 
never saw her future husband till the eve of 
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her marriage. Wealth and social position 
were primarily sought for, in combination if 
possible, if not, separately. The father or 
brother negotiating the marriage was careful, 
however, to give a full description of the 
personal appearance of the lady in question 
to the anxious suitor. Richard Cely, who 
wished a match to be concluded between 
one “ Dawltnys syster” and his brother 
George, writes to the latter a most attractive 
description of the young lady: “I saw her, 
and she was at breakfast with her mother, 
and she is as goodly a young woman, as fair 
as well favoured, and as sad as I see any 
this seven year, and a good health. I pray 
God that it be imprinted in your mind to set 
your heart there.”* But although sentiment 
was not necessarily excluded from. these 
matters, it was strictly subordinated to 
worldly considerations. William Paston, 
aged eighteen, and still at Eton, writes to his 
brother a full description of his lady-love, 
her age and family, not forgetting her 
present dowry and what she would probably 
have on her mother’s decease. ‘‘ And as for 
her beauty, judge you that when you see her 
—and especially behold her hands, for an if 
it be, as it is told me, she is disposed to be 
thick.”+t The eligible bachelor of the fifteenth 
century was, in fact, nothing if not practical. 
In days when novels, as we understand 
them, were not read, when no one thought of 
cultivating sentiment for its own sake, when 
circumstances were unfavourable to the 
growth of the softer and more tender human 
feelings, it was natural that the whole con- 
ception of the relation between the sexes 
should be different from what it is now. 
The ideas of the fifteenth century had, 
indeed, their good points, but some of the 
feelings and of the age seem repulsive from 
a modern standpoint, and it is revolting to 
read of the way in which girls were bought 
and sold in marriage, and to be continually 
confronted with the most materialistic con- 
ception of matrimony. 

The aston Letters, however, give us a 
cheerful enough view of the relations 
between one husband and wife, and no 
doubt the same domestic affection, trust, and 
sympathy existed in other families, although 

* Cely Papers, p. 159 
+ Paston Letters, iii. 241. 
2M 
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it must be considered as rare on the whole. 
The letters of Margaret Paston to her 
husband form a large part of the whole 
correspondence. They are mostly on 
matters of business, but here and there one 
comes across touches which show that the 
women of the fifteenth century possessed 
much the same womanly characteristics as 
they do now. Once she writes to her 
husband, who was at the time ill, but whom 
circumstances prevented her from rejoining : 
“If I might have had my will, I should have 
seen you ere this time. I would ye were at 
home if it were for your ease, now liever 
than a gown though it were of scarlet.”* 
A passage in another letter shows us that 
in those days, as now, husbands were given 
household commissions to execute for their 
wives, ‘I pray you,” Margaret writes, “ that 
ye will vouchsafe to bring for me one pound 
of almonds and one pound of sugar, and 
that ye will bring some frieze to make of 
your child his gown; ye shall have best 
cheap and choice of Hay’s wife as it is told 
me.”’+ Asa rule, Margaret’s correspondence 
displays one motive, the desire to please and 
satisfy her husband. While he was away in 
London, she was his devoted servant at 
home. She negotiated law-suits, reporting 
them to her husband, and, indeed, on one 
occasion she was forcibly dragged out of the 
house while vainly trying to defend his 
property. All this shows how thoroughly 
trusted a wife could be by her husband. 
Contemporary literature shows how far 
removed was the gentlewoman of the day 
from being a mere household drudge, As 
in our time, wives entered into the pro- 
fessional and business interests of their 
husbands, were something to them besides 
mothers of their children, protected their 
interests, defended their property, were com- 
panions in the fullest sense of the word. 
The humility which the custom of the time 
demanded from women was more a matter 
of outward show that anything else. 
Masterful women were just as plentiful as 
now, and some of the satirical verses about 
women which the versifiers of the day were 
so fond of composing complain of the 
“domynacyon” women took upon them- 
selves, and advise married men not to 


* Paston Letters, i. 49. t bid., i. 83. 
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quarrel with their wives, or they will certainly 
get the worst of it.* In one of the Stonor 
Letters there is an amusing passage in which 
a servant of Sir William Stonor complains 
that his mistress would not allow him to 
take the two best capons from the carrier as 
Sir William had bade him. “ My lady your 
wife,” he writes, ‘‘is remarkably strong 
waxed, the good Lord be thanked, and she 
took her will in that matter like as she doth 
in all other.” In another letter this same 
lady most indignantly repudiates a suggestion 
of her brother-in-law that she was ex- 
travagant. She writes to her husband to 
greet well her brother, Thomas Stonor, and 
to tell him that she marvels he can speak 
such slanders of her as that she takes all she 
can from her husband to squander in show, 
“which I wot you can answer for me well 
enough.” In all the letters of wives to their 
husbands there is nothing which hints at 
anything at all subservient in their attitude, 
beyond the very slight subordination on the 
part of the wife which custom will probably 
continue to exact in all ages. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Tipnne Brasses, Lianrwet. 


By GEORGE BAILEY. 
—~> 
i, 


ESE valuable and _ interesting 
aC brasses are attached to the wall 
hee.) «in the Gwydyr Chapel, which 
: ~ forms part of St. Mary’s Church 
at Llanrwst, an old Perpendicular structure 
of considerable interest ; but the chapel was 
built from designs by Inigo Jones, and is of 
the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Built as a mausoleum for the family, it 
contains, besides these fine brasses, other 
monuments of interest. The brasses are 
covered with glass fixed in oak frames, and 
so arranged that they may be turned aside 
when it is desired to obtain a more minute 
inspection of the beautiful engraving. But 


* Songs and Carols, No. LVII. (Percy Society). 
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they are not at all easy to take rubbings from ; 
it is a tedious operation, not only because 
of their position, but more so through the 
fineness of the work, which renders great care 
necessary—in fact, the only way in which a 
quite satisfactory result could be obtained 


did not make rubbings of the whole six 
plates, all of them having portraits, and as 
it is a long time since we did them, do not 
now recollect why the omission was made. 
But if we can supply these at some future 
time“we hope to do so.* 





FIG, I. 


would be by printing them on a copper- 
plate press. This, however, is out of the 
question. We have made the careful 
drawings that will form the most valuable 
part of these notes, and it is the first 
time, so far as we can gather, that such an 
attempt has been made. Unfortunately, we 


By the kindness of the Rev. J. Morgan, 
the Rector, we are able to give the inscrip- 


* Since the above was written we have been to 
Llanrwst, and, having obtained permission of the 
Rector, we made the drawing (Fig. 1) from the brass 
of Sir John Wynn. It gives us a striking portrait in 
the dress of a gentleman of James I.’s time. There 
are two escutcheons of arms, First, Quarterly, 1 and 4 
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tions here, and as it happens that one of 
them is the earliest in date, we shall give it 
first in order of chronology : 

‘HERE LYETH THE BODY OF JOHN WYNNE, OF 


GWEDYR, BART., WHO DIED YE FIRST OF MARCH, 
1626.” (AGED 73 YEARS.) 





THE WYNNE BRASSES, LLANRWST. 


how or other, though Sir John appears to 
have been a charitable man and built 
schools and almshouses, this did not condone 
his evil reputation. An old writer, “ Yorke” 
by name, relates some curious stories believed 
by the peasantry. They say that after his 





FIG. 2, 


This Sir John was author of a history of 
the Gwydyr Family and other works. Some- 


death his spirit was buried under the great 
waterfall Rhaidr y Wennol, “there to be 








vert, three eagles displayed in fess, or, for Owen 
Gwynedd ; 2 and 3, gu., three lions passant in pale arg., 
armed az.; in the centre is the Ulster badge—minus 
this latter; these arms were those of Griffith ap 
Cynan, who died 1136, aged eighty-two ; but later on, 
about 1246, Llewelyn ap Griffith, who was slain 


by Edward I. at Builth in the Wye Valley on 
December 11, 1282, and who was the last native 
Sovereign ‘‘ Prince of Wales,” bore the arms of his 
father, which are somewhat different. Burke says— 
Landed Gentry—they were: Quarterly, or and gu., 
four lions passant gardant. Llewelyn was the 
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punished and spouted upon and purged.” 
There is a row of almshouses near the 
church, the occupants of which appear 
to have consisted mostly of aged and 
garrulous ladies ; and there also appears to 
have been residing in one of them one of 
the last of the harp-makers of Llanrwst; but 


tongues of these ancient damsels would pro- 
duce in it a jarring chord. 

The next portrait we have to offer is that 
of Sir John’s wife, which has this inscription : 
““HEERE LYETH YE BODY OF YE LA. SIDNEY 


WYNN WIFE OF SIR JOHN WYNN OF GWEDUR KT. 
BARONET, WHO DIED YE EIGHT OF JUNE 1632,” 








Fill. eius 
naiu fecundo 
8 Moftyn 


=F 
ALSO D0 

Obijt 2 die Febr? 
Anno “Domin} 


1653 


ete fue 






FIG. 3. 


he never finished a harp in his house, fearing, 
it is said, that the continual clacking of the 





“Founder of the Royal Tribe of Wales,” and, having 
married Lady Eleanor, daughter of Simon de Mont- 
ford, Earl of Leicester, who lost his life and his cause 
at the’ Battle. of Evesham, could claim to be related 
to King John. 


in & MD cepecety Pace OO san 


Sir John was created a Baronet on May 22, 
1611, the day upon which the order was 
founded. This portrait (Fig. 2) is extremely 
interesting, giving as it does such an elabor- 
ately detailed representation of a lady’s head- 
dress of that time—Charles I. Notice the 
frizzled curling of the hair, the point-lace 
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cap, and the large hat and collar. We are 
compelled to admit that they certainly 
detract nothing from the pleasant face they 
throw up with such excellent effect. Lady 
Sidney survived her husband fourteen years, 
so her arms appear on a lozenge; they are: 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, arg., a lion rampant 
ermine crowned or; 2 and 3, arg., a saltire 
gu. charged with a plate. And they are 
the arms of her father, Sir William Gerard, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The size of 
the plate is 14} inches square. It appears 
to be a very perfect portrait in all respects. 
The name of the engraver does not appear 
on this plate, but it was most likely the 
same that appears on some of the other 
brasses. 

Next in order we have (Fig. 3) Lady 
Mary Mostyn, daughter of Sir Thos. Wynne, 
Bart., and wife of Roger Mostyn,’Kt. He 
was created a Baronet in 1660. The plate 
is 13 inches square, and has engraved upon 
the oval surrounding the portrait this inscrip- 
tion : 

*©CONDITUM. IN. HOC. TUMULO. FACET. CORPUS. 


EXIMIZ . PRIMOGENIT© . TO . WYNNE . DECUE. 
COM.CAR.EQ.ET.BR. -i+ ” 


And in the spaces above and below the 
following : 


“ Fili® ejus natu secundo Jofies Mostyn armiger 
Meeroin posuit ano 1611.” 


“ Obijt 25 die Febr Anno Domini 1653. zeta’, suze 71.” 


The arms are Mostyn and Wynne; the 
engraver’s name, “Silvanus Crué,” is upon 
the plate. There is a great difference in the 
style of dress; it is much more sedate and 
matronly, and may be owing to the more 
advanced age of Lady Mary. There is a 
difference of about ten years—some time 
about the fourth year of Charles II. In 
another article we shall be able to give 
another portrait of a lady who appears in a 
costume not at all like either of these, though 
of the same period. 








Che British Section of 
Antonine’s Jtinerary. 


By THE REv. CANON RAVEN, D.D., F.S.A. 
<_ 


IX. 


SHE text of Iter X., according to 
§} Parthey and Pinder, is: 


Item, a Clanoventa Medio- 





lano ... --» mpm, cl. 
Galava ... Mpm, xviii, 
Alone +» Mpm., xii. 
Calacum ... Mpm. xviiii, 
Bremetonaci ... MpM., xxvii, 
Coccio -» Mpm, xx, 
Mancunio ... .»» Mpm, xvii. 
Condate ... Mpm, xviii. 
Mediolano .. Mpm. xviiii. 


Lancashire and Yorkshire compete for the 
earlier part of this route, which has been 
surpassed by none in affording matter for 
controversy. Fortunately, no one seems as 
yet to have doubted that MJancunium (in 
great variety of spelling) is at or near 
Manchester. Burton judges it to be ‘ Man- 
castle, a Park neer the Town belonging 
sometimes to the Earl of Derby, where are 
to be seen antiqui propugnaculi radices 
quadrata forma.” The wall at Knott Mill 
is not unreasonably regarded as the remains 
of the Roman town. Beyond this identifica- 
tion, the mention of his hunt in Lancashire 
for Coccium, and the location of Bremetona- 
cum at Overborough, Camden does not 
treat of these stations. Gibson only adds 
another inscription, found in 1612 at 
Aldport, near Manchester. Horsley,* who 
abandoned the idea that South Shields 
might have been G/anoventa, speaks of that 
station as the most easterly on this route, 
thus inclining Yorkshirewards; and Dr. 
Hooppell7 is on the same side, regarding 
Tynemouth as Glanoventa. 

But that Ribchester is Bremetonacum 
there is the testimony of the altar-stone at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, the history 
of which is best given in Thompson Watkin’s 
own words (Roman Lancashire, p. 131). 

‘‘An anonymous writer in the Cottonian 
MSS} (preserved in the British Museum) 

* Magna Britannia, p. 449. 

+ Journal of the British Archeological Association, 
XXXVI. 47. oul : 
t_F. X.,'f. 137. 
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informs us that it was dug up at Ridchester 


in 1578. As it was built up almost 
immediately into the wall of Salesbury Hall 
(where, being a _corner-stone, its two 
sculptured sides were exposed), both this 
writer and Camden only obtained a copy of 
the inscription from another person, and 
these copies, though almost identical, were 
so unintelligible that the inscription re- 
mained a puzzle until 1814, when Dr. 
Whitaker was permitted to detach the stone 
from the wall. Horsley had in the mean- 
time correctly recognised in the fourth line 
Equitum Sarmatarum.* 


DEO SAN 
(A)POLINI MAPON 
(PR)O SALVTE DN 
(ET)N. EQQ. SAR. 
BREMETENN 
(G)ORDIANI 

- ® ANTONI 

NVS LEG. VI. 
VIC. DOMV. 
MELITENVS 


Deo San(cto) 

Apol(l)ini Mapon(o) 

Pro Salute D(omini) N(ostri) 

et (Numeri) Eq(uitum) Sar(matarum) 
Bremetenn (acensium) 

Gordiani (?) 

... Antoninus 

Leg(ionis) Sextze 

Vic(tricis) Domu 

Melitenus 


“ Dr. Whitaker was the first who gave 
anything approaching a reading of the 
inscription. In his History of Richmond- 
shire he gives this expansion: Deo Sancto 
Apollini Apono ob salutem Domini nostri ala 
equitum Sarmatarum Bremeten sub Dianio 
Antonino centurione legionis sexte victricis. 
Further he did not go, but in his History of 
Whalley, he not only considerably varies 
the above reading, but adds Domu Velitereis. 
By Afollo Aponus he means ‘the indolent 
Apollo.’ 

“The late Mr. Hodgson Hinde (without 
having seen the altar) suggested that Breme- 


* Brit. Romana, p. 302. 


tenn was the reading of the fifth line, and 
this was confirmed by inspection.” 

Had Camden seen this inscription with 
his own eyes, future ages would have found 
less difficulty with Iter X. He tells us that 
it was drawn out for him, and that after 
much study he was ‘‘ able to make no sense 
of it,” a matter for no surprise to those who 
read his recorded version. BREVENM fcr 
BREMETENN threw him off the track, and in 
the end he took Coccium to be the Roman 
station called in his day ‘‘ Riblechester,” 
having first wandered up and down Coccium- 
hunting round Rochdale and Wigan, even 
noting Cockley Chapel, without being 
fascinated with its first syllable. 

We are still on the Coccium quest, though 
to us Bremetonacum and Mancunium are 
fixed. 

Dr. Hooppell’s suggestion of Gretland, 
Elland, or Staneland belongs to the York- 
shire scheme, and must be upset by the 
Ribchester evidence, as also Burton and 
Rauthmell’s selection of Ribchester itself, 
and Lapie’s prope Rivington. In Morden’s 
map which illustrates Gibson’s Camden 
it is placed at Cockley Chapel, between 
Bolton and Bury, which seems to agree with 
Cockey Moor mentioned by Mr. S. Jackson.* 
Thompson Watkin would place it near Wigan, 
but this would be in excess of the mileage. 
Further investigation may settle the precise 
spot, but local knowledge is here, as else- 
where, absolutely necessary. 

The greater difficulty, however, is with 
the earlier stations. According to Thomp- 
son Watkin C/anoventa is Whitley Castle ; 
Galava, Kirkby Thore ; 4/on, Borrowbridge, 
at the junction of a stream called the Borrow 
with the Lone; Ca/acum, Overborough ; 
Bremetonacum, Cocium, and Mancunium, 
as has been indicated, Ribchester, Wigan, 
and Manchester. On reaching this point 
we are on the second iter for a stage of 
eighteen miles, as far as Condate (whatever 
its nominative case may be, probably Condas). 
Hence we make a fairly straight cut for 
Mediolanum instead of going round by 
Deva and Bovium, a saving of thirty-one 
miles out of fifty, which satisfies me that 
this Iter is later than the great second. 


* Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, xv. 225. 
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At Mediolanum the record ends, as the 
traveller is now on what was afterwards the 
Watling Street. On the whole I should be 
inclined to accept the interpretation thus 
given, finishing with Chesterton for AJedio- 
/anum, a conclusion warranted by mileage, 
though not at present strengthened by re- 
mains discovered. As our course has taken 
us into Cheshire, it may be well now to 
mention that Burton and Cellarius take 
Condate for Congleton. Horsley goes for 
Northwich, Mannert and Lapie agreeing 
with him, and Rauthmell for Middlewich. 
Returning to the beginning of Iter X., a 
great divergence of opinion is found about 
Clanoventa, which appears on the whole the 
preferable spelling. Among those who dis- 
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collect them, as to the four stations south of 
— are set forth in the accompanying 
table. 

Camden mentions two roads out of Rib- 
chester, “the one, plain by its high causey, 
from York; the other from the north 
through Bowland, a large forest, and for 
several miles together is plainly visible.” 

In Mr. S. Jackson’s paper, already referred 
to, is a most careful tracing of the road be- 
tween Manchester and Ribchester, too long 
for quotation, but invaluable to investigators 
of the special stages. 


X. 


The Eleventh Iter is, with the exception of 
the Third and Fourth, which are mere 

















| Galava. | Alon. Calacum. Bremetonacum. 

i 

| W. Burton, 1658 - | Wallwick ay —- by Whitbey | Whealp Castle | Overburrow 

en 1719- of Nil Chester-on-the- Overborough 
Hill 

Horsley, 1732 - Old Town | Whitley Castle Appleby | Lanchester 

Rauthmell, 1746 - Nil | Alone, near Whitley | Apulby | Overborough 

: Castle 

Reynolds, 1799 Keswick Ambleside Kendal | Lancaster 

Mannert, 1738 Lorton prope Keswick Kendal Nil 

Lapie, 1845 - - Keswick | Town End Preston Patrick | Garstang 

Bates, 1895 - - Gap Street | Whitley Castle Overborough Ribchester 

| 











regard recorded mileage, Mr. Cadwallader 
Bates* is conspicuous, selecting for this 
station Stanwix, overlooking Carlisle, a 
selection justified by the process of altering 
(after “ Alone, mpm. xii”) “C oe: 
mpm. xviiii. ” into ‘‘Calacum, mpm. xlix.,’ 
rather staggering emendation, for this tl 
be the longest stage in Britain, and through 
a difficult country. 

Reynolds is for Cockermouth, Horsley for 
Lanchester, Mannert for Abbey Holme, 
Lapie for Penrith. This divergence of 
opinion naturally affects the positions chosen 
for the other stations in the list. Even 
Mediolanum, a name suggestive of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and lying on the great Iter IL., is 
placed by Mannert at Ternhill, by Lapie at 
Drayton, and by Reynolds at Whitchurch. 
The opinions of antiquaries, so far as I can 


* History of Northumberland, p. 37. 


branches of the Second, the shortest in 
Britain : 
Item, a Segontio Devam, mpm. Ixxiiii. 


Conovio ... +++ Mpm. xxiii. 
Varis . mpm. xviii. 
Deva .. mpm. xxxii. 


Textual variations are ‘here insignificant. 
Surita gives Ixxxiiii. as the total, and adds a 
mile after Varis. 

There can be no doubt that Segontium is 
Llanbeblig on the Seiont, hard by Car- 
narvon. The spot is admirably suited to 
military purposes, some seven acres on rising 
ground, with a slope on every side. The 
quadrangular camp is quite traceable, and on 
the south side there are large remains of the 
stone wall. Since 1845, when a new vicarage 
was being built here, many remains have 
been found—vestiges of a villa and baths, 
and coins, one being the well-known Ves- 
pasian, with IVDAEA CAPTA reverse. There 
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appear to have been. several outposts to 


Segontium. The commentators are happily 
in agreement as to this station, but which 
course the road took to Coaovium is not 
quite so clear as that Conovium is Caerhun, 
the choice of Burton and Reynolds. I 
visited this spot on August 21, 1876, and 
found the small remains of the station, as 
usual, close to the churchyard. 

Through the kindness of Captain Griffiths, 
I was shown the Roman shield found here, 
an iron circle, strengthened with iron rings, 
which are fastened with copper rivets, there 
being eighty of these rivets on each of the 
second and third rings reckoning from the 
outside. The back of the shield is of 
chamois leather padded with cow’s hair. 

For the coast theory of the first stage the 
course would be by Aber, afterwards striking 
more inland by Bwlch-y-ddewfaen, and cross- 
ing the Conway at Tal-y-cafn, to the north 
of the camp. But the Llanberis Pass and 
Capel Curig have their advocates, whose 
cause is much helped by what Mr. Lysons 
recorded from a spot between the latter 
place and Llanrwst—the walls of a room 
60 feet by 20, and in a smaller one 184 feet 
square, the pillars of a hypocaust. From 
Capel Curig the road is by Gwydir House 
and along the Conway to Caerhun. 

Thence, doubtless, we go to Bodfari, 
Vari, probably by the south of Llangerniew, 
to a kind of mutatio, as it would be called 
in the Jerusalem Itinerary, at Old Denbigh, 
then by Ystrad and Denbigh to our destina- 
tion, which, as some suggest, may be found 
in the grounds of Pont Ruffydd. Further 
on the traces are hardly discernible, but 
stages of six, eight, seven, and eleven miles, 
ending at Nannerch, Mold, Hope Junction, 
and Chester, answer to the xxxii. of Iter X. 
Then follows an anticipation of the last of 
our wanderings inserted after the first line of 
the Twelve Route : 


Item, a Muriduno Viroconium, mpm. clxxxvi. 


It will be found in its place when we reach 
the termination of our labours. Parthey and 
Pinder regard it as the result of a copyist’s 
mistake in passing from “ Viroconium” to 
“ Dumnoniorum,” as the former name is in- 
variably written “ Viroconiorum” till the 
appearance of a MS, which they ascribe to a 
VOL. XL. 





period between 1542 and 1551.* Burton 
thinks that by a similar mistake ‘ Muri- 
duno” has crept into this part of the text 
from the same place instead of “ Mari- 
duno,” but the former is the unvaried version 


of the MSS. Thus amended the version 

would be: 
Item, a Muriduno Viroconium, mpm. clxxxvi. 
Leucaro... . rr --» MpM. xv. 
Nido .-» MpM. xv. 
Bomio ... - as --- MpM. xv. 
Iscee leg. II. Augusta ... .. MpM. xxvii. 
Burrio ... aa say .-. MpmM., viiii. 
Gobannio +. Mpm. xii. 
Magnis ... -+» MpM. xxii. 
Bravonio .. Mpm. xxiiii. 
Viroconio ++. MpM. xxvii. 


The added numbers fall twenty miles short 
of the recorded total, another clerical error 
on or near the same page, producing huge 
difficulties. 

Interpretation seems harmonious about 
the extremities and the centre of this group 
of stations. This Muridunum, as dis- 
tinguished from that in Iter XV., is Caer- 
marthen, and Viroconium is Wroxeter, the 
Urioconium of the Second Iter. Also, 
though Mannert, following the uncorrected 
text, has carried Bomium and Leucarum into 
the county of Somerset, he is not quoted by 
Parthey and Pinder as fixing sites for Jsca, 
Burrium, and Gobannium, which all regard 
as at or near Caerleon-on-Usk, Usk and 
Abergavenny, even as Camden wrote of 
them. But before we attempt to settle the 
road from point to point, the question con- 
fronts us whether we intend to stand by the 
total of 186 miles, or to be content with the 
stages twenty miles less. Both are well 
attested by MS. authority. My corre- 
spondent, Mr. J. G. Wood, M.A, LL.B., 
has kindly permitted me to use his notes, 
which possess a special value from his inti- 
mate knowledge of the district. He would 
stand by the total, adding five miles to the 
first stage, ten to the third, and five to the 
fourth. When we come to our last journey 
it will be found that I am driven to the same 
kind of solution. 

Leucarum, doubtless the Loughor of our 
day, is derived by him from Liwchwyre, the 


* See also an excellent paper by J. B. Davidson, 
M.A., Archeological Journal, xxxvi. 300. 
2N 
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extensive inlet,* and he notes that Welsh 
streams are named more usually from 
peculiarities of outfall than from those of 
the upper or middle waters. If we adopt 
the shorter mileage of the separate stages, 
the road from Carmarthen to Loughor over 
the hills and by Llanelly, which seems the 
only feasible one, will puzzle us by its length, 
and this will be the case with the fourth 
stage, from Bomium to Jsca, whereas the 
third stage is more manageable. The in- 
roads made by the sea in the thirteenth 
century are certain to have obliterated some 
ancient roads, and this may be the case with 
the stations Vidum and Bomium. 

The name Bomium has the best MS. 
authority. Two codices read Bocoio, two 
more Bonno, one Bono, and one Bodio, the 
last being the nearest approach to Bovio, and 
this in a copy of uncertain character. Why 
Camden says that the place is “corruptly 
call’d Bomium”’ is a mystery excelling that 
of the deplorably immortal ¢vm in what 
should have been Camboricum, for tum has 
the authority of one late copy. The road is 
traced by Mr. Wood from Loughor by Swan- 
sea Ferry and Crumlin Burrows to Briton 
Ferry close by Neath, and thence by 
Margam, Ewenny, and Wick to Boverton, 
the choice of Camden and Burton. Rey- 
nolds names Queen Hope, while Lapie 
prefers Cowbridge, which Camden would 
have adopted but for the similarity of 
Bovium and Boverton. From Boverton Mr. 
Wood proceeds by Llancarvan, St. Lythan’s 
Down, and Gabalva to Caerleon-on-Usk. He 
agrees with Camden as to Burrium occupy- 
ing the spot where the Byrdhin or Berthin 
brook falls into the Usk. The road goes 
thence on the west of the Usk to Gobannium, 
the indubitable Abergavenny, and so by 
Abbeydore and another “Stone Street,” re- 
minding us of Iter. IX., to Kenchester, 
according to Reynolds and Mannert. The 
suggestion of Magna Castra as the nomina- 
tive to this Magnis is a very good one. The 
site, 270 feet above sea-level, is well marked 
between Creden Hill station and Kenchester 
village, and is fully described by Dr. Bull in 


* Later map-makers note this as the name of the 
river, by the same mistake which calls the East 
Anglian Wensum by the name of Yare. 
names the river the Burra. 


Morden 


the Zransactions of the Woolhope Field Club, 
1882, p. 236. At the top of Creden Hill, 
345 feet above Jagna, is a camp forty-five 
acres in extent, and irregular in shape, save 
on the south side, suggesting Roman walls 
on British lines. Stanway appears to lie in 
the direct course between this camp and 
Bravonium, for that Leintwardine, selected 
by Reynolds for Bravonium, is the true loca- 
tion will not be long doubted by those who 
read Dr. Bull’s paper with its plans of the 
walls and roads adjoining the castle. Lapie’s 
Ludlow and Mannert’s Bromfield require 
nothing more than mention. 

The last stage, from Leintwardine to 
Wroxeter, has apparently remained little 
altered to the present day. Church Stretton 
is a verbal indication of it. 


Ze 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


THE Northern Counties Publishing Company, Inver- 
ness, announce for early publication the long-delayed 
third volume of Zhe Clan Donald, by the Rev. A. 
Macdonald of Killearnan and his namesake of 


Kiltarlity. 
aS) a a 


There has recently been added to the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum a Roman mosaic pavement excavated a few 
months ago on a farm in Wiltshire. The pavement, 
which measures nearly 12 feet square, was found only 
a few inches beneath the surface, and is of extremely 
fine workmanship. The centre design is unfortunately 
lost, but the corners are ornamented with Roman 
heads encircled with flowers. Along one side of the 
pavement is the inscription, ‘* Quintus Natalius Nata- 
linus et Bodeni.” The pavement has been set in 
cement, and is to be seen on the wall of the east 


staircase. 
~ % 4; 


The Edinburgh Town Council for some time has 
been adding to its municipal museum many interest- 
ing mementoes connected with the history of the 
ancient town and its inhabitants. It has just acquired 
a possession which would have had much attraction 
for Robert Louis Stevenson and W. E. Henley, who, 
it will be remembered, collaborated in the production 
of the play Deacon Brodie. The acquisition is the 
family Bible of the Brodies, of whom the infamous 
William was the eldest son. On the fly-leaf of the 
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book appear the usual details of the family. Deacon 
Brodie was hanged for burglary on October 1, 1788. 


6 Sf 2 
It has long been known to travellers and anthro- 
pologists that some of the Polynesian races con- 
structed rude charts, by the aid of which they made 


voyages from island to island. The British Museum 
authorities have just put out for exhibition in the 
ethnographical gallery such a chart of the Marshall 
Islands. Routes, currents, and prevailing winds are 
represented by pieces of split cane, straight or bent 
in accordance with the chart-maker’s conceptions of 
the facts of the case ; the islands themselves are in- 
dicated by small univalve shells attached to the canes. 
This is the first example of such a primitive guide to 
navigation acquired for the national collection, though 
others have been brought to Europe. 


2a 2 2 

A document of curious interest relating to the early 
publishing trade found its way to the British Museum 
last year, and is recorded in the new report. It is 
a single sheet printed about 1495, giving a list of 
books for sale at Rostock by a travelling agent of 
the then well-known German publishing firm of the 
Brothers of Common Life. The heading, in ‘‘ Platt 
Deutsch,” says: ‘‘If any man has a mind to buy 
these or other books of the same sort, let him come 
to the tavern hereunder written, and he will find a 
fair dealer.” Below is inscribed the name of ‘“‘ the 
house of Saint Michael of the Green Garden.” To 
judge by its sign, this should have been a delectable 
hostelry, where customers would be more disposed to 
loosen their purse-strings than they are in the prosaic 
interior of a modern book-shop. 





VVVYVYVYVYVYVS 
SALE. 


MEssks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE sold 
on the 15th and 16th inst. the library of printed books 
of the late Sir A. W. Woods, Garter, amongst which 
were the following: Camden Society’s Publications, 
93 vols., £11 17s. 6d. ; Chetham Society, 113 vols., 
2 12; Powys-Land Club Publications, 32 vols., 
410 15s.; Cokayne’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
11 vols., £32; Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian Society’s Publications, 19 vols., 1874-1903, 
414; Historical Records of British Regiments, 
71 vols., £38; Busfeild’s History of Bingley Parish, 
1875, £23; Crisp’s Parish Registers, 54 vols., £34; 
Harleian Society’s Publications, 81 vols., 1869-1903, 
443; Anselme, Histoire Généalogique de la Maison 
Royale de France, 9. vols., 1726-33, £10; Berry’s 
Pedigrees of County Families, 6 vols., £28 2s. 6d. ; 
Notes and Queries, complete set, Indexes to Series I.- 
VIII., 116 vols., £24; Staffordshire Collections, 
27 vols., 1880-1903, £10; Sussex Archeological 
Collections, 47 vols., 1848-1903, £9 15s. ; Meyrick’s 
Heraldic Visitations of Wales and Ancient Armour, 
5 vols, 1842-46, £18 15s.; Rowlandson’s Loyal 
Volunteers, 1799, £19 5s.; Visitations of England, 
Wales, and Ireland, by Howard and Crisp, 17 vols., 
1893-1902, £13 10s. ; Le Sacre de Louis XV., 1722, 
finely bound, £13 5s. ; A Collection of Peerage Cases 
in 122 vols., £102.—Atheneum, July 23. 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The contents of vol. xviii. of the Surrey Archzo- 
logical Society’s Co//ections are pleasantly varied. 
Besides the reports of proceedings and the usual 
business and statistical matter, there are nine papers 
and ten notes. Mr. H. E. Malden leads off with a 
brief account of Thundertield Castle—a curious and 
most unusual series of earthworks a little to the east 
of Horley. This is followed by a long paper, con- 
taining much documentary matter of importance, 
especially in relation to the Thursley ironworks, on 
‘** Rake in Witley,” by Mr. M. S. Giuseppi. Sub- 
sidiary to this important paper are ‘‘ Notes on the 
Architecture of Rake _House”—a most picturesque 
Elizabethan house with old walled garden and square 
four-gabled pigeon-house—by Mr. Ralph Nevill ; 
** Notes on the History of the Manor of Witley,” by 
Mr. E. Foster; and “The Church of Witley and 
Thursley Chapel-of-Ease,” described by Mr. P. M. 
Johnston with his accustomed care and fulness of 
illustration. Mr. Johnston points out the curious 
fact that the churches of the Witley part of south-west 
Surrey have much more in common with the archi- 
tecture of Hants and Dorset than with that of Surrey 
generally and Sussex. The tower of Witley Church, 
surmounted by a short shingled spire, he believes to 
have been erected “‘ by the same master builder and 
masons to whom we owe the lovely lantern-story of 
the central tower of Wimborne Minster, Dorset.” 
The other papers are a list of the Archdeacons of 
Surrey, compiled by Mr. H. E. Malden; “ The 
Lay Subsidy Assessments for the County of Surrey in 
1593 or 1594,” by Mr. A. R. Bax; and the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Cecil Davis’s transcript of the - 
‘* Wandsworth Churchwardens’ Accounts from 1574- 
1603.” 
 AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE annual meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE was held at Bristol from Tuesday, July 19, 
to Monday, July 25.—On the first day the Institute 
was welcomed to Bristol by the Lord Mayor, and 
speeches were also made by Mr. F. Fox and Sir 
Henry Howorth. The latter introduced the Bishop 
of Bristol, who gave the presidential address, dealing 
most appropriately with the early history and growth 
of Bristol. In the afternoon the members visited 
several of the Bristol churches, while in the evening 
Dr. Robert Munro gave a lecture on a subject 
peculiarly his own—‘‘ Lake-dwellings Researches ”— 
making special reference to the {lake village at 
Glastonbury. The lecture was illustrated with ex- 
cellent lantern-slides showing various lacustrine relics. 

Wednesday, 2oth, was spent at Glastonbury and its 
neighbourhood. The party first visited Croscombe 
Church, rich in carved woodwork, described by 
Mr. Micklethwaite, and then went on through Wells 
to Glastonbury. At St. John’s Church Mr. C. R. 
Peers described the history of the building, while at 
the Abbey ruins Mr. St. John Hope was cicerone. 
At the evening meeting Mr. F, Haverfield lectured 
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on ‘Roman Somerset.” Speaking particularly of 
Bath, the lecturer said that Roman Bath was a very 
small part of ancient Bath, about thirty acres in 
extent, where the baths and the Abbey now stand. 
It was occupied very early for medicinal, not strategic, 
reasons. Its principal features were, first, the Temple 
of Sulis Minerva, in connection with which he noticed 
especially the pediment and the head of Medusa, 
unique in Roman art. Another interesting portion 
was the facade of pilasters, with bas-reliefs of the four 
seasons. The second of the chief features of Roman 
Bath was the baths, the plan of which resembled 
other thermal baths—such, for instance, as Baden- 
weiler. The similarity was illustrated by a picture 
thrown on the screen, and the speaker pointed out 
as points of resemblance the large swimming basins 
and the vapour baths. The baths at Bath were the 
best preserved and most remarkable on this side of 
the Rhine ; those at Badenweiler were a few miles on 
the other side. Besides the baths and the temple, 
there were only houses for priests, the staff of the 
baths, and for casual residents and visitors. It was 
altogether a small place, provincial in character, and 
probably not always up to date. 

The next day, 21st, Lacock and Malmesbury were 
visited. At Corsham, on the way to the former, the 
party inspected the almshouses built by Lady Mar- 
garet Hungerford in 1663, which were described by 
Mr. H. Brakspear. At the parish church, Lacock, 
Mr. Clark-Maxwell spoke, while at Lacock Abbey 
Mr. C. H. Talbot was guide. The abbey was 
founded for Austin Canonesses in 1232 by Ella, 
Countess of Salisbury. This is the most perfect 
example of thirteenth-century monastic buildings in 
England. It has a tower and courtyard of offices 
built by Sir William Sharington in 1540-53. Mr. 
Talbot showed many of the treasures of the house, 
including the great charter of Henry III. The party 
subsequently journeyed by coach and rail to Malmes- 
bury, where Mr. H. Brakspear described the Abbey 
Church, rebuilt in 1140-60, with fourteenth-century 
alterations. The market cross, 1500, was also in- 
spected. In the evening the Lord Mayor received 
the Institute, and Canon Church read a paper on 
** Some Incidents of History at Welis, 1464, 1470, 
and 1498.” 

Friday, 22nd, was given up to Chepstow and 
Tintern Abbey. Mr. Hensley and Mr. Brakspear 
described Chepstow Parish Church, and Mr. St. John 
Hope acted as guide to the castle. At Tintern Mr. 
Brakspear gave a history of the building, aided by a 
plan showing the latest discoveries. It was satis- 
factory to hear that under its new Crown custodians 
a good deal has been done to remove the destructive 
ivy which had been previously allowed to run riot 
over the walls. In the evening Mr. Francis Fox 
entertained the Institute at a conversazione in the 
Museum. There were many most interesting exhibits. 

Saturday, 23rd, was a full day. At Bath Mr. 
St. John Hope acted as guide to the Roman Baths, 
and Mr. Peers described the Abbey Church. In the 
afternoon visits were paid to Hinton Charterhouse and 
Norton St. Philip, where there is an interesting fifteenth- 
century inn of stone and timber work. The party 
did not alight, and the quaint structure having been 
inspected, a start was made for Farleigh, Hungerford, 





a ruined fortified house of the fifteenth century, the 
chapel containing a series of monuments of the 
Hungerford family. The house was described by 
Mr. H. Brakspear. Leaving here, the archzologists 
were conveyed to Bradford-on-Avon, where some of 
them inspected the parish end Saxon churches and 
the Barton Farm. Tea was partaken of at the Hall, 
and Dr. John Beddoe, who resides in the town, here 
joined the party and renewed old associations. 
From Bradford a return was made to Bristol. At 
the evening meeting Mr. Hope gave particulars of 
the architectural history of the Cathedral Church of 
Wells, with lantern illustrations. 

On Monday, 25th, Wells was the centre of attrac- 
tion. St. Cuthbert’s Church was first visited. Mr. 
Peers described the building, which contains very 
many features of interest. At the Cathedral Mr. 
Hope was guide. We wish we had space to give his 
remarks, which were distinguished by their clearness 
and suggestiveness. After lunch visits were paid to 
the deanery, the archdeacon’s house, the vicar’s 
close, with a fourteenth-century hall at the south end, 
and the bishop’s palace. At night the concluding 
meeting took the form of a reception at the palace by 
the Bishop of Bristol, who, in the course of the even- 
ing, spoke on the early history of the See of Bristol. 

~ s 45 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SocIETY.—/uly 13.—Mr. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair. Eleven new 
members were elected, and twenty-seven applications 
for membership received. Exhibitions: By Mr. 
L. A. Lawrence, a gold noble struck from the 
obverse die of the last coinage of Edward III. and 
the reverse die of Richard II. ; by Mr. O. C. Gold- 
thwait, a trial piece in bronze for the half-crown of 
1816 struck on a disc the size of a crown, with the 
edge inscribed in incised letters, ANNO REGNI QUIN- 
QUAGESIMO SEPTIMO . DECUS ET TUTAMEN ; by 
Mr. Horace Lambert, a copper farthing of William 
and Mary, 1692, showing the hair long as on the tin 
coins, also a shilling of Dorien and Magnis, 1798 ; 
by Mr. Talbot Ready, a silver proof of the bronze 
penny of Victoria, 1861, and a badge of the centenary, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1849; by Mr. W. H. Maish, 
a silver penny of Type I. of Harold I. struck at Bristol, 
an Irish penny of a design copied from the canopy 
type of William I., and a half-penny of Edward I., 
reading LONDONIENSIS ; by Mr. F. Toplis, a com- 
parison of a Spanish dollar of Charles III. with one 
countermarked for currency in England; by Mr. 
G. Unwin, Stephen’s Dublin silver token of 1813.— 
Miss Helen Farquhar contributed a note upon two 
badges of the reign of Charles I., which she submitted 
to the meeting. One, in gold, shows the King’s 
bust in armour, with long hair and plain falling collar ; 
reverse, C and R interlinked between two ornaments 
and crowned ; the other, in silver gilt, is that illus- 
trated in Pinkerton’s Medallic History, xiv., No. 6, 
but which of late years has been lost and its existence 
questioned. It bears the same obverse as the pre- 
ceding example, but on the reverse the crown and 
ornaments are absent.—The President exhibited a 
Roman pot containing brass coins found in a brick- 
field at Peterborough, and read a report of the dis- 
covery.—The paper of the evening was by Mr. J. B. 
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Caldecott upon the “Spanish Dollar as adapted to 
Currency in our West Indian Colonies.” The writer 
dealt historically with his subject and the cause and 
effect of the currency, showing several trays of the 
coins in illustration of his treatise,—Several presenta- 
tions to the library and cabinet of the Society were 
made by Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Morrieson and Messrs. 
R. W. McLachlan, J. W. Scott, and J. Sanford 
Saltus, and by Messrs. Spink and Son. 


~~ 1 9% 


On June 14 the summer excursion of the THOROTON 
Society took the direction of the Derbyshire 
boundary, which was overstepped by a visit to 
Hardwick Hall, which is actually in Derbyshire, but a 
great part of the park is in Notts. Here the Rev. F. 
Brodhurst, private chaplain to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, showed the visitors the house and the picture- 
gallery. Other places visited were: Skegby, where 
the fabric of the old church is suffering from the 
adjacent colliery workings ; Teversal, where there is a 
very interesting old church, with traces of Norman 
work in it ; Mansfield Woodhouse and the fine church 
of St. Peter’s, Mansfield, where the Vicar of Mansfield, 
Canon Prior, showed several objects of interest that 
he has discovered since his recent appointment to the 
living. The attractiveness of the programme arranged 
for the day was demonstrated by a large attendance of 
members. 

Following on this excursion, an afternoon’s visit 
was arranged on July 27 for an investigation of the 
precincts of Nottingham Castle, under the guidance of 
Mr. W. Stevenson, who has made the castle a special 
study. Some seventy people followed him round the 
interesting but little heeded spots he pointed out and 
described tothem. These included the boundary- 
lines of the prehistoric, the Norman, and Edwardian 
castles, that have in turns surmounted the conspicuous 
sandstone rock ; the rock rooms and cellars of the 
public-houses in Brewhouse Yard, known respectively 
as The Trip to Jerusalem and This Gate Hangs 
Well; the entrance to the historic Mortimer’s Hole; 
the traces of the western sallyport and the interesting 
excavations, now in progress, of the foundations of 
King Richard’s Tower in the garden of a private 


residence. 
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The annual excursion of the SHROPSHIRE ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY took place, under the leadership of 
the Rev. T. Auden, on July 28. The members 
travelled from Shrewsbury by rail to Tern Hill, thence 
drove to Longford, where a short halt was made to 
look at an old manor-house now converted into 
cottages, and on to Moreton Say Church, where the 
rector pointed out the principal features of interest. 
The drive was continued to Hodnet Hall, where 
hospitality was offered by Major and Mrs. Percy. The 
site of the old castle of Hodnet was visited, and Major 
Percy described the recent excavations. The church, 
which has a Norman font, a desk of chained books, 
and a fine octagonal tower, was described by the 
rector. From Hodnet the party drove to Bury Walls, 
one of the largest of Shropshire ‘‘ camps,” where Mr. 
Auden read a short paper ; to Soulton, a late sixteenth- 
century mansion ; and to Wem Station, where the train 
was taken for Shrewsbury. 





The members of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on July 16 visited Carlisle to 
view the cathedral and castle, and to inspect the 
Roman relics preserved in the City Museum at Tullie 
House. The Rev. Canon Bower was cicerone at the 
cathedral and castle. Members of the same society 
spent a pleasant holiday from Friday, July 29, to 
Tuesday, August 2, at Grange-over-Sands, under the 
leadership of Mr. J. A. Clapham. 
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The second summer meeting of the Dorset ANTI- 
QUARIAN FIELD CLuB was held on July 26 at 
Sherborne. Canon Westcott conducted the party 
round the old school buildings. After lunch the Abbey 
Church was visited, and the honorary secretary, the 
Rev. H. Pentin, read portions of a learned paper by 
Mr. W. B, Wildman. The whole of the paper, by 
the way—much to the credit of local journalism—was 
printed in the Dorset County Chronicle of July 28. 
The vicar also spoke, and took the visitors round parts 
of the church. An inspection of the castle and a 
hospitable reception by Mr. and Mrs. Wingfield 
Derby, at the New Castle, wound up the day’s 


proceedings, 
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From August 9 to August 13 the RoyAL Society or 
ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND met at Tuam, Mr. J. R. 
Garstin presiding. A variety of papers was read 
dealing with various antiquities of the district, in- 
cluding Inishmain Abbey and the ecclesiastical 
monuments at Kilmacduagh; and excursions were 
made to Inishmain, Cong, the souterrains at 
Gurranes, Knockma, Ross Abbey, and many other 
places of interest in the neighbourhood. 


aed) os 68 
At the monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES, on July 27, Mr. R. Blair read an 
interesting note on some Roman centurial stones 
recently discovered near Aesica. He said three 
inscribed stones had been found within the past year 
amongst the débris of the Great Wall, north of 
Allolee, whilst the tenant, Mr. Woodman, was 
collecting stones to rebuild a hay-shed at that place. 
All of them were now built into the wall of the shed. 
One of the stones is 12 inches long by 7 inches wide, 
and the inscription on it is ‘7 MAXI.,” meaning the 
century of Maximus, or something of the kind. 
The inscription on the second stone was not 
legible. The third stone had been carried to Low 
Town Farm, about half a mile to the west. It 
was 11% inches long by 9 inches wide. It was a 
duplicate almost of a stone which had for many years 
been built upside down in the bottom course on the 
east side of the Wall, a little to the west of the house. 
At the top of the byre, built, apparently, of Wall 
stones, there was a small pig-house, into which was 
built, face inwards, an inscribed stone. Another 
centurial stone, with two lines, apparently, of an 
inscription, had been found built into a wall about a 
quarter of a mile west of the house. After a visit to 
Aesica, Mr. Blair wrote to Mr. Coulson, the owner of 
the land on which the stones were found, asking him 
to present them to the society, and he was glad to say 
Mr. Coulson had kindly acceded to his request, con- 
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ditionally that plain stones should be inserted in the 
places of the inscribed ones, 


05 
Other recent meetings, which we cannot chronicle in 
detail, have been the excursion of the EAst RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, on August 8, from Hull by 
steamboat up the Humber and the Ouse to Goole, call- 
ing at Saltmarshe on the return journey ; the excursion 
of the Esskx ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY, on August 4, 
in the Dunmow district ; the annual gatherings of the 
KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SociEry, in the New 
Romney district, on July 26 and 27; and the ex- 
cursion of the BERKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
on July 21, to Fairford, Burford, and Witney. 


Sy 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested lo be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF A LOAN COLLECTION 
or PortTrRAtts, 40 Portraits. Oxford: Zhe 
Clarendon Press, 1904. 4to., pp. 60. Paper 
boards and cloth back. Price 6s. net. 

In one of the ‘‘ Notes” in the May Antiguary we 
drew attention to the remarkable exhibition of his- 
torical portraits then being held in the Examination 
Schools, Oxford. The volume before us is a per- 
manent record of the collection exhibited. The 
portraits were confined to those of English historical 
personages who died before 1625, and of the 137 
shown, forty are here reproduced, in most cases with 
great success. Mr. Lionel Cust, the Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, contributes a short intro- 
duction on the development of portrait painting in 
England during the period covered by the exhibition, 
and shows how intimately the history of Oxford is 
connected with that of the country at large. No 
place, indeed, is richer in portraits of historic interest 
than Oxford, and in no place could such an exhibition 
be more appropriately held. An editorial note in 
this volume remarks that ‘the pictures are, with few 
exceptions, catalogued under the names given to them 
by the contributors; and the committee is in no 
way responsible for their authenticity.” Some are 
anonymous and undated, and in one or two cases the 
names here ascribed are perhaps open to question ; 
but this isa minor point. The portraits themselves 
are of the greatest interest. The great majority are 
by unknown painters, though there are one or two 
Holbeins and Zuccaros of undoubted authenticity. 
The subjects include a long list of distinguished 
names. Here are Bacon, Camden, Linacre, and 


Sir Walter Raleigh ; Queens Anne of Cleves, Catharine 
of Aragon, Mary, and Elizabeth ; Kings Edward III., 
Henry V., James I., Charles I., and Philip II. of 
Spain; John Dee and Sir Thomas Overbury ; 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and William Cecil, 
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Lord Burghley; Sir Martin Frobisher and Orlando 
Gibbons ; Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Chichele, 
and Cardinal Pole; and many other famous names, 
Some of the reproductions in this volume are extra- 
ordinarily good, as, for example, Holbein’s William 
Warham (No. 21), Sir William Cordell by Cornelius 
de Zeeu (No. 52), An Unknown Lady of the Eliza- 
bethan period (No. 82), and Sir Thomas Chamber- 
layne (No. 127). It was a happy thought to issue 
this permanent memorial of lasting value of an 
exhibition of striking interest, which we hope may 
have been but the first of a series. There can be no 
lack of material for its possible successors, 


* * 

THE Srory or Lonpon. By Henry B, Wheatley. 
With maps and illustrations. London: J. JZ 
Dent and Co., 1904. Small 8vo., pp. xvi, 411. 
Price 4s. 6d. net in cloth; 5s. 6d. net in 
leather. 

That London should provoke a multitude of books 
about the progress and vicissitudes of her history is 
not surprising. Her importance as a city is one of 
the most momentous and certain of the world’s 
phenomena, and the abundance of material for those 
who reconstruct the past for the information of the 
future is in the case of England’s capital city so 
copious that the old theme seems always worth 
retelling. In the latest addition to Messrs. Dent's 
well-established series on medieval towns, Mr. 
Wheatley has brought learning and experience to his 
task. The twelve chapters into which he has thrown 
the work deal, not with successive periods, but with 
different aspects of the domestic life of the city—e.g., 
‘The Walled Town and its Streets,” ‘* The River 
and the Bridge,” and ‘‘ Health, Disease, and Sanita- 
tion” ; but he properly enough opens with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the history prior to the Norman 
Conquest. This resumé of the latest. learning about 
a period which has misty origins and intricate by-paths 
strikes us as one of the best we have seen; the use of 
authorities is both discriminating and up to date— 
é.g., With regard to the precise character of King 
Alfred’s work in London in 886. On the other hand, 
it seems a pity that when he was enumerating the 
prehistoric animal remains of London, Mr. Wheatley 
should have missed specific mention of the remark- 
able rhinoceros remains found last year beneath the 
cellars of Fleet Street. 

By going to little-known authorities the author has 
introduced some truly curious items to our knowledge 
through his pages. He tells us that we are indebted 
to Mr. Round for discovering the fact that in 1150 
Henry, Duke of the Normans (afterwards Henry II. 
of England), confirmed to the citizens of Rouen 
‘* their a of Dowgate, as they had held it from the 
days of Edward the Confessor.” We have some- 
where seen it imputed to the pages of this book that 
it has not escaped from the dulness and tedious detail 
characteristic of works of the kind; we are inclined 
to think that the fault rather lies with the reviewer, 
for without much particularity and an adequate supply 
of dates and references such a volume would be of 
little value. And as for light relief, if it were wanted, 
one reads with amusement in the cool eve of a hot 
August day the excellent tale of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
confession to the Bishop of Carlisle as those prelates 
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(at p. 92) prattled in their barge on the flowing 


Thames. Mr. Wheatley’s account of the sanitation 
of medieval London is full of interest, and one 
cannot but think that still in the twentieth century 
the best remedy for many a quack physician would 
be that meted out to Roger Clerk in 1382, to be led 
‘through the middle of the city with trumpets and 
pipes, he riding on a horse without a saddle, the said 
parchment and a whetstone, for his lies, being hung 
about his neck.” 

As was to be expected with a book issuing from 
Messrs. Dent’s Aldine House, special care has been 
spent on the illustrations, and it was well worth while 
to reproduce some of the curious maps of London. 
But it is a pity that the blocks from Mr. Herbert 
Railton’s dainty drawings should have been either 
badly worn or poorly printed.—W. H. D. 

* x 


* 

O_p CLocks AND WATCHES AND THEIR MAKERS, 
By F. J. Britten. Second edition, much enlarged, 
with 700 illustrations, mostly from photographs. 
London: B. 7. Batsford, 1904. Large 8vo., 
pp. viii, 735. Price 15s. net. 

When the first edition of this book appeared five 
years ago we were able to offer it a warm welcome, 
both on account of its matter and its illustrations. 
The claim that the second edition is “much enlarged” 
is but a modest way of stating that Mr. Britten has 
given us what is practically a new book. In bulk it 
is half as large again as its predecessor, while the 
illustrations, taken from all the most important 
collections, have grown from 371 to 704, and the 
list of makers’ names, which represents an enormous 
amount of careful labour, has been increased from 
8,000 to 10,000. Minor improvements are the 
division of the book into chapters and the addition 
of a table of contents. We could still have wished 
for a list of the illustrations. As to the contents of 
Mr. Britten's book it is hardly necessary to say much. 
In its first form it at once took rank as an undoubted 
authority on its subject, while in its present enlarged 
issue it may fairly be described as an encyclopzdic 
history of horology. There is, indeed, no other work 
on the subject to compete with it. The third and 
sixth chapters—on ‘ Portable Timekeepers,” cover- 
ing the history of small clocks and watches from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and ‘‘ French 
Clocks and Cases in the French Style, and other 
Curious Timekeepers” —we have found of the greatest 
interest, perhaps ; but the whole work is most read- 
able. Technicalities have been avoided, but not at 
the expense of accuracy and exactitude. The illustra- 
tions add very greatly to the value and the attractive- 
ness of the book. 

* 


* * 

A List OF EMIGRANT MINISTERS TO AMERICA, 
1690-1811. By Gerald Fothergill. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1904. Large 8vo., pp. 65. Price 
7s. 6d. 

The connecting links between American and 
English families have formed the subject of various 
publications, and the book before us, prettily pro- 
duced, is a useful addition to the list. It contains 
the names of those ministers and schoolmasters of 
the Church of England who went to the ‘* Western 
Colonies,” having received a bounty of £20 from the 


King in order to defray the cost of the passage. The 
materials for the list, usefully given in alphabetical 
order, have been obtained from the Money Books, 
King’s Warrant Books, and other papers in the 
Public Record Office. Mr. Fothergill, in his intro- 
duction, explains the origin of the passage-money 
bounty, and has some interesting pages on the early 
settlement of the clergy in the New World. In this 
connection the reports of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel have been found of considerable 
service. The list contains many names of interest to 
Americans and to Church historians—such, for 
example, as Dr, Charles Inglis, Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, and first Colonial Bishop of the Church of 
England, who was the grandfather of the famous 
Lucknow defender; Dr. Cutler, Rector of Yale; 
George Keith, first missionary to America of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, who was origin- 
ally a Quaker ; and Aaron Cleveland, ancestor of the 
ex-President. Many students will find this Zzs¢ 
useful, but it appeals especially to genealogists on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


* * 

THE CHURCH AND Priory oF St. Mary, Usk. 
By Robert Richards. Illustrations. London: 
Bemrose and Sons, Limited, 1904. 8vo., pp. 51 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is an admirable collection—presumably by the 
owner of the Priory of Usk—of all that is known of 
his home, arranged in a consecutive narrative. The 
result of his self-imposed task, though small, is ex- 
cellent. It will be of particular use to the student 
and antiquary. The student of heraldry also will 
find much to interest him in the large folding plate 
of the carved oak Priory cornice. An illustration of 
the Priory seal stands for a frontispiece, and a useful 
appendix is attached. Messrs. Bemrose are to be 
praised for the excellent get-up of the book, the 
paper and print chosen being eminently suitable for 
such a work. 


* «kK x 
DUNSTABLE: Irs HisToRY AND SURROUNDINGS, 
By Worthington G. Smith, Many illustrations. 
London: LZiliot Stock; and The Homeland 
Association, Limited, 1904. 8vo., pp. 192. 
Price 6s, net. 

This handsomely-produced volume is the third 
issue of the “Homeland Library,” not to be con- 
founded with the paper-clad ‘‘ Handbooks” issued by 
the same association, of which we have often spoken 
in terms of praise. Mr. Worthington Smith is an 
antiquary of repute, and his treatment of the traces of 
prehistoric man in the neighbourhood of Dunstable— 
a neighbourhood rich in such traces—and of the 
history of the town and district in Roman and later 
times, is careful and thorough. A useful feature of 
the book is the list of ‘Dunstable Occurrences in 
Chronological Order,” from A.D. 410 to the present 
day, given in chapter xvi. There is a short chapter 
on local folk-lore and superstition, from which it 
appears that the East Anglian black spectral dog 
called ‘‘Shuck” is not unknown about Dunstable. 
Another variant of a curious association betweea 
village superstition and lions appears in the statement 
that if there is an unusual amount of illness in a 
village, it is said to be because it is the breeding-time 
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of lions, and lions only breed once in seven years. 
The whole book, with its many good illustrations, is 
much to be commended. 
* * * 

The Homeland Association also send us a new 
volume in their excellent series of ‘“ Handbooks,” 
dealing with the delightful district around Oxted, 
Limpsfield, and Edenbridge. It is written by Mr. 
Gordon Home, is fully illustrated from drawings by 
the author and from photographs, and is published at 
6d. net in stiff paper covers, and Is. net in cloth. 


x kK 
From the Smithsonian Institution comes the Annual 
Report of the United States National Museum for 
zg02, a thick volume of about 800 pages, with a 
wealth of plates. In addition to the usual reports, 
statistics, etc., there are three papers describing and 
illustrating collections in the museum. One deals 
with the ‘* Herpetology of Porto Rico,” a second with 
‘‘ Wokas—Primitive Food of the Klamath Indians,” 
while the third, and longest, is an exhaustive mono- 
graph by Mr. O. T. Mason on “ Aboriginal American 
Basketry: Studies in a Textile Art without 
Machinery.” This last paper is one of those special 
studies which deserve a better fate than to be hidden 
away in these unwieldy Reports. It is an elaborate 
treatise, illustrated by many blocks in the text and by 
a series of 248 splendid plates, many of them beauti- 
fully produced in colours. 

* kK * 
We welcome the first quarterly issue of the Ce/fic 
Review, dated July 15 (Edinburgh: Norman Mac- 
leod. Price 2s, 6d. net). It appears opportunely, 
with the object of “‘ fostering and encouraging interest 
in Celtic, and especially in Gaelic, literature and 
learning,” these words being taken in their widest 
meaning. Among the contents are: “A Few 
Rhymed Proverbs (with Translation),” by Dr. 
Douglas Hyde; ‘‘ The Study of Highland Place- 
Names,” by W. J. Watson; and “ The Critical 
Study of Gaelic Literature,” by Alfred Nutt. Other 
quarterlies before us are the Zssex Review, July, with 
several good papers, including one of particular 
attraction, entitled ‘‘ A Day in Constable’s Country ”’; 
Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, July, with a careful 
paper, illustrated, on the third, or ‘‘ Charles I.,” 
sword of State possessed by the Corporation of 
Lincoln ; and the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeo- 
logical Journal, July, with a lecture on the ‘‘ History 
of Maidenhead,” by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 

* *K * 
The salient feature of the Architectural Review for 
August is a beautifully illustrated article by Mr. 
Horatio F. Brown, on ‘‘ Bracciano, Viterbo, Tosca- 
nella,” out of the way places, especially the first and 
third, with many attractions, both natural and artistic. 
The account of the two churches of San Pietro and 
Santa Marie Maggiore at Toscanella is most interest- 
ing, and will be quite new to many readers. The 
illustrations are particularly good. The number also 
contains, besides many pictures of new buildings at 
Oxford and Cambridge, another chapter of “ English 
Medicval Figure Sculpture,” by Messrs. E. S. Prior and 
A. Gardner. The issue of the Collectors’ Iilustrated in 
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its improved and enlarged form, dated July 23, con- 
tains a well-illustrated article by Mr. Warwick H, 
Draper on Loutherbourg, the eighteenth-century 
artist, who also gained some notoriety as a ‘‘ faith- 
healer.” Mr. Draper refers briefly to Loutherbourg’s 
‘* Eidophusikon,” a kind of anticipation of the pano- 
rama—to which, curiously enough, reference will also 
be made in an article on the ‘‘ Early History of 
Panoramas,” now in type for next month’s issue of the 
Antiquary. We have also on our table the American 
Antiquarian, July and August; Scottish Notes and 
Queries, August ; Zast Anglian, February ; and Sale 
Prices, July 30. 





Correspondence. 


——— 
THE PARISH CLERK. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


The race of the old-fashioned parish clerk is fast 
passing away. Many stories of his quaintness, his 
curious manners and customs, still exist, and I am 
trying to collect these before they are quite forgotten. 
I should be very grateful if any of your readers will 
kindly send me descriptions of the old-fashioned 
services which existed in the middle of the last 
century, and perhaps still linger on in obscure villages 
and country towns. The old clerk was often a very 
worthy person, who served God and did his duty 
according to his lights and knowledge, and stories of 
his faithfulness, as well as of his quaintness, would be 
very acceptable. 

P. H. DITCHFIELD. 

Barkham Rectory, 

Wokingham. 





ERRATUM.—Antiguary, for July, p. 216, col. 1, 
last two lines, for “sixteenth,” ‘‘seventeenth,” and 
‘ eighteenth,” read * seventeenth,” “‘ eighteenth,” and 
‘ nineteenth.” 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘‘ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





